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America’s well loved comedian who leads The 
Laugh Parade down the street of deserved success. 
(Photograph by Vandamm) 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


An Actors’ Season— Defining the 
Dance— Plays in the Season’s 


Schedules 
T. JOHN ERVINE, writing in the 


London Observer some weeks ago, 
took exception to an editorial in Theatre 
Arts which said that the best hope of the 
best theatre lay in closing a number of 
the playhouses on our overbuilt streets. 
How could playwrights possibly be 
served, he asked, by taking away a part 
of the opportunity to show their wares? 
Beside all the other obvious answers to 
Mr. Ervine’s question there is a new 
one, evident in the number of good-but- 
not-very-good comedies which are sur- 
prising everyone by making a successful 
run of it along Broadway. Why? Be- 
cause they have the best casts that have 
been gotten together for a long time; as 
many good players to a production as 
there were in the old-fashioned reper- 
tory companies—enough to hold each 
other up to some top-notch playing, 
enough to hold up almost any play that 
has the least back-bone. 


@ modern dancers are not too eager to 
encourage the education of the New 
York police in modern dance aesthetics 
those who care for what entertainment, 
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One of the wood-cut illustrations by 
Paul McPharlin for his book, Puppet 
Heads and Their Making. 


4 DAME AUX CAMELIAS, 

despite its age, continues to dis- 
play its vitality as a true theatre- 
piece. The latest announced Mar- 
guerite Gautier is Mme. Ida Ruben- 
stein, her theatre, l’Odeon. The set- 
tings and the costumes for her pro- 
duction are by Alexandre Benois. And 
to continue with revivals of plays 
about lovely and distressful ladies 
comes the announcement of a Paris 
production of Romance at |’Athenée, a 
report which says further that great 
difficulty has been experienced in the 
search for authentic properties and 
costumes, because articles of the 
period, around 1860, are not old 
enough to be procurable in antique 
shops, and yet are too old-fashioned to 
be easily procurable elsewhere. 
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aesthetic and spiritual release the dance 
can give, may still be enabled to sit with 
as much security before a Sunday night 
dance recital as at a moving picture, 
vaudeville, or night club. A week or 
two ago Mary Wigman was before the 
bar, accused of the sin of giving a dance 
performance on Sunday night. Under 
cross-examination the officers who had 
witnessed the performance were asked 
whether they had ever seen anything like 
it before and replied in the negative. 
“She was just making motions to music,” 
they said. And since moving about the 
stage with the assistance of music is not 
dancing, according to the description of 
the law—“high kicking and body dis- 


fe eee play”—the case was dismissed. Even 


Groucho Marx, one of the quartette of * PS 
comedians-extraordinary to the Ameri- judges and district attorneys may be 


can stage. Caricature by Birnbaum. counted on to have a sense of humor. 


LEAFLET without date gives 
this record of productions at ORMAN MARSHALL, present- 


Moscow theatres. There is no way . . . 
° ie 1s own com ny in rogram 
of telling whether it is for the season ing his onpeny 5 8 Pree 


just passed or the season to come, but Of eight plays, five of which are new to 
its chief interest under any circum- England, will take over the spring sea- 


stances lies in the variety and quality ; 
of its material, the relation of old and son of the Festival Theatre at Cam- 


new, in men and material, as follows: bridge because Terence Gray, the ad- 
At the Moscow Art Theatre: The yenturous permanent director believes 


Death of the Land, by Olesha; Fear, : . 
ios he pan Bi wr mente that “the public readily become sat- 


oS ge sae by on rg urated with the output of a theatre di- 
ead Souls, by gol, reworked by . . : ” 

Bulgakoff; Molitre’s Tartuffe; Leo rected continually by a single mind.” In 
Tolstoy’s The Fruits of Education. Mr. Marshall’s program are the follow- 


Stanislavsky and Nemirovitch-Dan- ing plays: This World of Ours, by 


chenko divide the “art direction” of . 
these plays. For the Small Stage of Many Authors; Love for Love, by Wil- 


the Art Theatre: Audacity, by Pogo- liam Congreve; Bastos the Bold, by 
din, dealing with the organization of Léon Régis and Francois de Veynes; 


the Young Communists League; 4 ie . 
Good Man, by a young proletarian Marco Millions; by Eugene O'Neill; 


7 teem Pg say ip og ae Will You Play With Me?, by Marcel 
istress of the Inn. At the Secon A ° , 

Art Theatre: The Work of Honor, a chard; Altson’s House, by Susan Glas- 
theatrical oratorio, dedicated to the pell; In 4 Glass Darkly, by Hugh Ross; 
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The Knight of the Burning Pestle, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 


MONG the Urauffiihrungen men- 

tioned in the recent German press 
are Timon’s Glick und Untergang by 
Ferdinand Bruckner, author of Eliza- 
beth of England, at the Volksbiihne in 
Berlin; Hans Rothe’s new translation of 
Anthony and Cleopatra, and Marcel 
Achard’s Patagonien und Bolivien, both 
announced for Reinhardt’s Berlin stages, 
Le Viol de Lucréce of André Obey for 
Leipzig; and among American plays, 
Elmer Rice’s See Naples and Die, at 
Frankfurt, and Kibitzer in Berlin. 


HE two lectures which Jacques Co- 

peau delivered last year, before the 
Compagnie des Quinze and their friends 
at the reopening of the Théatre du 
Vieux Colombier, have been published 
in book form, making not only a docu- 
ment of unusual value in theatre history 
(since they give the record of the most 
successful and unsuccessful experiments 
of the Vieux Colombier,) but a really 
precious record of theatre psychology, 
Copeau’s own analysis of his attitude to- 
wards the theatre, and of the complica- 
tions in theatre life and methods which 
impelled his decision to leave it. 


ICHAEL FOKINE, who was the 

director of the Russian Imperial 
Ballet at Petrograd during the twenty 
years of its best history, recently re- 
ceived an invitation from the director 
of the Leningrad National Theatre to 
return to Russia to direct the ballet. 
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fulfillment of the plan in the coal in- 
dustry by the miners of Donbass, the 
author a young Ukrainian play- 
wright, Nikitenko, the producer, Sush- 
kevitch. At the Kamerny: The Pa- 
thetic Sonata, by Kulish, a play of the 
civil war in Ukrainia; a tragedy by 
the Ukrainian poet, Pervomaisky, en- 
titled The Unknown Soldiers, both 
plays directed by Alexander Tairoff; 
also Wenches, by Kotchin, and Para- 
dise, by Arbusov. And, says the note, 
a new play written for the Kamerny 
Theatre by Eugene O’Neill is now in 
the hands of this theatre. At the Lit- 
tle State Theatre: The Lair, a col- 
lectivist play, by Trenev, produced by 
Prozorovsky; and later, Jules Ro- 
mains’ Donogoo; a play by Romashov 
on the Red Army; Goethe’s Egmont. 
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Helen Chandler whose perform- 
ance in Springtime for Henry 
advances her to the rank of a com- 
edian of quality. Caricature from 
a group exhibited by Birnbaum at 
The Gallery, 144 West 13th St. 
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Broadway in Review 
By JOHN HUTCHENS 


HEN the new Group Theatre began its career last 
Fall with Paul Green’s The House of Connelly, and 
drew well-earned acclaim for its sensitive, rounded 
performance of that difficult poetic play, there was reason to hail 
its advent as one of importance to the current American stage. 
With one reservation, of course, made necessary by the fate of too 
many similar ventures. What the Group Theatre would do next, 
and how it would do it, would be even more important. The com- 
pany that gave The House of Connelly had come up to Broadway 
from ten weeks of continuous rehearsals in the country, and it had 
invested that play with the ripeness of a performance that grew 
slowly, patiently. Of Paul and Claire Sifton’s 7937——, a bitter, 
many-scened play of the misery of unemployment, it is already 
necessary to speak in the past tense. The Group Theatre’s second 
production was withdrawn after ten days and will return only “if 
there is sufficient public demand for it.” And though the commer- 
cial success or failure of a play would ordinarily be an irrelevant 
topic in these pages, it is in this case of some significance. The 
Siftons’ play was uneven, prejudiced, open to the over-statement of 
all allegedly “photographic” writing, and by all but two of the 
daily reviewers it was received with plethoric indifference. It was, 
they said, lacking in craftsmanship, which they gently regretted be- 
cause they were unanimous in admitting that there might be dra- 
matic possibilities in the current economic unpleasantness. 

If plays are destined to failure because they lack an orthodox 
technical finish to which they do not pretend, and which is not in- 
herent in them, there is an immediate end to the question. But 
the right of the propaganda play to exist on its own terms cannot 
be denied quite so blandly. Aside from what might be a general 
interest in a current topic, there is the factor of what can be done in 
the theatre to condense and visualize and make highly effective the 
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REUNION IN VIENNA 


Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt, and Henry Travers give a 
gay pace and a mad humor to Robert Sherwood’s comedy 
of high doings in Vienna. (Photograph by Vandamm) 






















SPRINGTIME FOR HENRY 


Leslie Banks and Nigel Bruce, 
Helen Chandler and Frieda 
Inescourt make Benn Levy’s 
hilariously inconsistent dia- 
logue a joyous evening of 
farce. Left, Mr. Banks up- 
holds a character who does a 
realistic though minor bit. 
(Photograph by Vandamm) 
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HALF WAY MARK 


materials of that interest. Granted that the hard-hitting technique 
and the topical theme of 7937——— were of no permanent value, 
the play was not dull and it did act. Mr. and Mrs. Sifton wrote 
with a relentless drive and a minimum of the facile ingredients 
which alleviate the bluntness of the propaganda play. Their four- 
teen scenes started when a cocky young freight hand quit his job 
and they followed him through the deepening dregs of the city’s 
despair, summed up in his own misery. They were played, staged 
and set with a force that was cumulative. The waiting lines of men 
who outnumbered the jobs a hundred-to-one were not merely fix- 
tures of any drama about social conditions; here they were a gray 
and swaying background against which the immediate action took 
on point and poignancy. The waiting men and the cold warehouse 
wall to which the play returned at frequent intervals were a bril- 
liant conception of the blank futility of a society bland in the face 
of a disaster already occurring. Aside from the pith and vigor 
of saying something important about today on the stage, the Group 
Theatre could not have adopted an idea of acting and projection 
more abruptly different from that of its first production; it was 
still more to the point that the ensemble ideal which pervaded The 
House of Connelly, and made it one of the finest of recent experi- 
ences in our theatre, carried through the second play with a self- 
expressive brilliance scarcely to have been hoped for under the 
more crowded conditions which saw 1937 prepared for the 
stage. As for Franchot Tone’s performance in the protagonist role, 
which establishes him further as the most sensitive of young Ameri- 
can actors, it solved a continuous problem in achieving the transi- 
tions toward a final image of complete degradation. He accom- 
plished it with an unmarred subtlety of vocal and bodily control, 
an illusion of despair creeping over and quenching the vitality of 
his first scenes, until the progression was final and complete. That 
his performance should have been praised, and the play of whose 
idea it was the pivot condemned, will remain one of the mysteries 


of the season. 





By a coincidence, 1971——— followed close upon a play in some 
Ways its prototype, Ernst Toller’s Hinkemann, translated into Eng- 
lish by William Schack and Forrest Wilson and entitled Bloody 
Laughter. The fire has gone out of this strident prison cry of Tol- 
ler’s, as the fire will have died in 1937 long before 1941 rolls 
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on. Moreover, the objects of its fury and the psychology with 
which it gets at them are even more unrelated to us now than they 
would have been ten years ago. Lacking the necessary immediacy 
of the propagandistic play, Bloody Laughter could not help seem- 
ing empty as well as diffuse and hysterical in its symbolism. The 
disabled soldier, the unfaithful wife, the dream sequence which 
are nightmares of war, are not for us at this time and distance, or 
in this form. Maurice Schwartz’s vivid performance did, how- 
ever, remind Broadway that his many seasons as the leader of the 
Yiddish stage have given him the rugged power of a thoroughly 
schooled actor, the delicate skill of the player trained in repertory. 
In the simplicity of his approach he is so free of mannerisms ac- 
quired from mannered plays that the effect must be not only fresh 
but actually surprising. His acting is personal, emotional, con- 
stant; vibrant in voice and mobile in movement; it never “lets 
down”; it is carefully graded toward the climaxes of its scenes. 
Between the point from which it begins and the effect it attains 
it moves directly and in the large strides great Shakespearean char- 
acters take. 

Truly fine comedy is rare in the modern theatre, judged by en- 
during high standards of wit and form. But the demands of the 
average comedy are met with unusual competence—or more—on 
the working stage. Let it be such a robust, satiric prank as Robert 
E. Sherwood’s Reunion in Vienna, or Molnar’s fragile The Good 
Fairy or Benn Levy’s delirious farce Springtime for Henry, and if 
there is a point of departure or any consistency in the comic mood 
and writing, the result will be an entertainment to which actors and 
director respond in a key struck swiftly and easily. Appearing 
together in comedy for the first time in three years, Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne sweep the show before them in Reunion in 
Vienna, taking its farce materials in the stride of their remarkably 
rich, intimate style. Not since The Road to Rome has Mr. Sher- 
wood written a play which acts with such spirit and warm pleas- 
ure; it is a matter of a former Hapsburg archduke who returns to 
Vienna for a royalist gathering, but chiefly to see again the woman 
who was his mistress under the old regime and who is now married 
to an eminent psychoanalyst. How the latter complacently bids his 
wife go to the party, see Rudolph and reassure herself; how she 
flies home, the former archduke in pursui and the police pursuing 
him, and surrenders when her husband has left the house to ar- 
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range Rudolph’s safe journey over the border—this is not only ex- 
cellently written, line for line, but it is more shrewdly arranged for 
situation than anything Mr. Sherwood has done. Of the relation- 
ships of the characters to each other, also, he is willing to imply 
more, and say less directly; and hence to risk their illumination 
through resourceful acting. One device used in at least two of his 
previous comedies—The Road to Rome and The Queen’s Husband 
—he has retained in this one: which is to say, the business of easy 
familiarity toward settings and types of persons (preferably royalty, 
of course) that generally come in for a good deal of reverence—a 
human Hannibal, a king devoted to checkers; here, an archduke 
nonchalant and without his trousers as he orders his way around 
Frau Lucher’s hotel, and exchanges jibes with that salty old lady. 
The acting styles of Mr. Lunt and Miss Fontanne, distinct from 
each other and varying always with the material at hand, neverthe- 
less attain once more that unity which gives any of their duets a 
sense of brilliant completeness. The arrogant, smiling sensuality of 
Rudolph is realized completely by Mr. Lunt in what is by far the 
simpler of the two roles. Miss Fontanne’s quizzical, slight detach- 
ment from her comedy, the illusion she gives of constantly examin- 
ing and adding to the possibilities as she plays, has never been more 
radiantly explanatory. 


In The Good Fairy there are too many points of departure, if 
anything, and very little of comic consistency—a Molnar passemen- 
terie, momentarily bright and glittering in Molnar’s best fashion 
but shiftless in design; indeed, the play is so far from completion 
that when its scattered incidents are at an end, no conclusion is to 
be had save in an epilogue that assembles the strings ineptly. Lack- 
ing even that minimum of substance which artificial comedy re- 
quires, it is accordingly severe in its demands on a cast headed by 
Helen Hayes and Walter Connolly—Miss Hayes as the good fairy 
of the title, the charming, sentimental girl who would make every- 
one happy; Mr. Connolly as a muddle-headed old lawyer near de- 
struction by her good intentions. How much they attain by 
method, by establishing their points quickly and easily when there is 
least to go on, by the illusion of spontaneity so necessary to evade 
monotony in this form—all this is comic acting almost at its best. 
It creates as it goes. Miss Hayes’ talent for comedy, heretofore less 
certain than her work in serious roles, is fluent and unforced, not- 
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ably more so than in Petticoat Influence last season. Mr. Con- 
nolly, one of the best of current character actors, wise in the art of 
costume and the craft of pace, is again a character in search of an 
author, and, receiving small help from him, nevertheless gives sur- 
prise and variety to a role that had very little of either. Mr. Mil- 
ler, who is now Molnar’s recognized producer in this country, fills 
the empty places knowingly with the air of glamour, gives style and 
motion to the dull interludes—a gay interior by Joseph Urban for 
the dining room in which the action starts, musical interpolations 
to guide the dialogue over its thin places. There is not a play 
here; but there is, by virtue of this general collaboration over a 
perilously weak script, the appearance, almost the feeling, of a 
play. It must be counted an accomplishment of first-rate theatri- 
cality, this going more than half way to meet a play, and succeed- 
ing without too visible effort. 

Having no such Shavian ambitions as waited to destroy his Art 
and Mrs. Bottle with a thesis in its last act a year ago, Mr. Levy 
gives full rein to his unquestioned gift for dialogue in Springtime 
for Henry, and the result is capital fooling. With an iota less of 
plot or situation, his farce on the dangers of virtue, and the still 
greater danger of giving up personal vices, would be nothing but 
banter exchanged by Leslie Banks and Nigel Bruce. It is very 
little more than that right now. But it is exceptionally lively, well 
sustained banter, given a razor edge by the contrasting styles of its 
two principals—by Mr. Banks’ incisive irony, clipped speech and 
restless speed, and, as a foil, Mr. Bruce’s entirely off-hand delivery 
of a line and the utterly bland personality which renders an ab- 
surdity still more absurd. 

Between the Tchekovian monotone and the flatness of its imita- 
tions there is evidently no middle ground. Gretchen Damrosch’s 
The Passing Present, based plainly on The Cherry Orchard, culti- 
vated as far as possible the oblique expression and achieved none 
of the emotion of the original. Arthur Hopkins’ quiescent direc- 
tion, theoretically right for such material, found no clue in it by 
which to evoke the richness or depth underlying Tchekov’s de- 
ceptive method. “How they keep on talking, talking all day long,” 
says Masha in Three Sisters. If it were all as simple as it seemed, 
if it consisted only of a number of quite distracted people talking, 
talking in sad generalities! But it is not. Here the estate of Mme. 
Ranevsky was an old New York home foredoomed by the advanc- 
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ing city, its occupants restless and unhappy—a son trapped by 
creditors, a daughter in love with the husband of her cousin, the 
father and mother divided by a barrier they never could talk down. 
Granted that the scene selected by Miss Damrosch was as close a 
parallel as she could find, its aimlessness of mood was not merely a 


Athralkchion 








FRED A MAYER 


From Ernst Toller’s Bloody Laughter recently produced on 
Broadway with Maurice Schwartz in the leading part. 


surface, but was aimless indeed. “Do you think that everything is 
important or that nothing matters?” the younger sister asked. 
Tchekov, indeed! So they talked, and the city, the creditors and 
their unhappiness closed in at the end of the second act, leaving a 
last act so startlingly like that of The Cherry Orchard that you lis- 
tened perversely for the chopping of trees outside on Fifth Avenue. 
At this point, Miss Damrosch, Mr. Hopkins and Robert Edmond 
Jones together came closest to establishing an authentic if highly 
derivative mood—the house dismantled, the marks on the walls 
where the pictures had been, the music drifting down ironically 
from a last party going on upstairs, the casual farewells as the 
members of the family went their way. Pictorially, and in the si- 
lences, was a hint of the Tchekovian cross-currents, unseen but 
not less palpable because of that. But the poignancy was not pres- 
ent either in the writing or the performance. The casualness hid 
nothing; the playing—with one exception—revealed nothing. Hope 
Williams, whose personality is invaluable in impolite comedy, was 
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merely and embarrassingly wrong when forced beyond her limita- 
tions and required to state an emotion simply and directly. Morgan 
Farley’s strained wretchedness as the younger brother was gro- 
tesquely obvious. In a pattern which must have been familiar to 
her, but sadly so, only Maria Ouspenskaya—the German governess 
of The Cherry Orchard—was present, like a professional among 
amateurs, to say in the few moments of her role how limpid and 
strong the character acting in even a semi-Tchekovian play could 
be; and by her solitary distinction there, to emphasize silently how 
dangerous are superficial imitations. 

The danger of the average chronicle play lies not so much in 
the many restrictions of its form as in the peculiar redundancy il- 
lustrated in Reginald Berkeley’s play about Florence Nightingale, 
The Lady with a Lamp. From scene to scene Mr. Berkeley’s play 
followed the sequence and facts of the Strachey portrait. It took 
Miss Nightingale from the house in Hampshire to the nursing 
home in Harley Street, to the Crimea and then back to England for 
the longer and more bitter struggle with, and victory over, a stupid 
officialdom. In profuse but unorganized detail it spanned the more 
than half century in which she performed her revolutionary won- 
ders of hospitalization and it ended with that strangely ironic cere- 
mony at which, faltering and oblivious, she received the Order of 
Merit from a grateful if tardy government. The paradox and the 
redundancy lay in the fact that, with all Mr. Berkeley’s concern 
to tell a great story completely, he told less about Florence Night- 
ingale than he might have done by restricting his field. In intro- 
ducing Edith Evans to American audiences at last, the play brought 
an actress of rare mobility and the power to create and suggest 
swiftly. The fanatical tyranny, high pride, small vanity of Flor- 
ence Nightingale, the nature whose passion she redirected but never 
renounced—all played swiftly across a performance of unsparing 
fidelity to the truth of a complex, admirably unattractive charac- 
ter. But with all Miss Evans’ perception of the intrinsic meaning 
of Florence Nightingale, the first idealism, its growth through 
struggle and its resistance even to the final haze of senility, the play 
remained a story half told, and told twice within that range. All 
that she said in her bearing, in the subtlety of voice with which she 
traversed the years, the silences that she made alive and vibrant, 
was painstakingly surrounded by many scenes and fussy details: as 
if the play were a matter of record rather than a living and select- 
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ive re-creation. Thus there was one scene devoted to the hospital 
at Scutari, long drawn out, filled with endless repetition of the 
facts of administrative collapse; another unconnected scene depict- 
ing Miss Nightingale at the time of the departure—desertion, she 
called it—of Sidney Herbert for his death; a scene in which, bed- 
ridden, she carried on with ruthless energy and the pride that en- 
abled her to refuse an audience to Mr. Gladstone himself; through 
it no connecting link save that of her long-standing quarrel with 
Mrs. Herbert, from whom she had taken a husband to make a 
public servant. As completely as she identified herself with the 
secret of Florence Nightingale, Miss Evans could not but seem 
alone on the stage, unrelated to the parade of trivia and marionette- 
like figures around her. 

John Van Druten fell upon the same evils of non-selective writ- 
ing in After All, a placid fable of middle-class English life, de- 
signed to prove that the stodgy if solid and home-loving virtues of 
one generation are gladly accepted, after a short period of revolt, 
by the succeeding one. You did not quarrel with such a theme for 
itself, because less provocative ones than that have made good plays. 
You did, however, question its repetition in terms as lackadaisical 
as its title, and, eventually, as exasperating as its own setting. The 
son and daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas are in rebellion against 
their Kensington household, the son because he wants to live his 
own life as an artist, the daughter because she is the mistress of a 
man who is waiting for his invalid-wife to die before he can marry 
the girl. The parents die; the girl is married and presides over her 
own home, which promises to be strikingly similar to that which 
she left; the son, after an unfortunate marriage, will be lonely until 
he, too, is settled in the old ways. There it was, and it unfolded as 
slowly as it must have done to last out an evening in which the de- 
velopment of an idea was evaded by the mere reproduction of tragi- 
comic details, most of them repeated not once but several times: 
the querulousness of the mother, the selfishness—and inherent de- 
cency, of course—of the children, the small jokes and irritable 
bickering of family life, telephones ringing, endless exits and en- 
trances, everything done to make explicit the two sides of every- 
thing. The result, too long delayed, was eminently successful by an 
ultra-literal standard. It was indeed so successful that it suggested 
some deep pleasure in—as Mr. Lardner once phrased it—hurrying 
home and settling down to read the telephone book. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 
A Platonic Dialogue 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


E PLAYGOER: Now weare half way through the season— 
and I ask you, what is there to see? A huge patriotic pano- 
rama of the English twentieth century as far as the century 
has run; a prodigious kaleidoscopic talkie about a luxury hotel (in 
which, by the way, THEATRE ARTs forgot to mention the outstanding 
performance by Miramova) ; a large and heavily German adaptation 
of English history; a colossal and hearty version of a companion- 
able best-seller; a Frenchified and elaborately caparisoned adapta- 
tion of Russian history; several pleasant little comedies, of which 
the best is also the most shy-making in its particular sort of realism; 
the usual crook pieces in which one cares less and less who com- 
mitted the crime; a Glasgow doctor’s canny play about anatomists 
and body-snatchers; the Moscow Arts Players applying the old 
Stanislavsky technique to new Soviet comedies and classical farces 
(but what are they and what can they be without their Russian 
audience?) ; the Stage Society like Rip Van Winkle blinking at the 
world of to-day and producing all the plays it would have pro- 
duced in 1910; the Gate Theatre with its audience not very pleas- 
antly “seeing life” at Schnitzler’s forty-year-old Reigen and feel- 
ing itself very up-to-date; and in the lower grades of the regular 
stage one or two frank pornographers standing with a leer at their 
playhouse doors and declaring them open to receive “adults only” — 
as if all the theatre we know were not for children only! 

Some of these entertainments are entertaining, and some are very 
boring; but I ask you again—is any of them really satisfying? Does 
any of them put the theatre among the arts? And what is the use 
of your going on talking about an art of the theatre when no 
painter or poet or musician, and no person with an appreciation of 
painting or poetry or music, can be sent to the theatre without 
some sort of apology? You will tell me this overstates the case; 
such people go to the theatre and enjoy it. But they certainly do 
not take the same serious interest in it that they take in their own 
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A renewed enthusiasm for classic drama has led to 
many attempts both in America and abroad to at- 
tain a modern evaluation through production. The 
Cambridge Festival Theatre of England recently 
contributed an interpretation of Terence’s comedy 
described by Ashley Dukes as ‘‘a performance which 
for style and ensemble could hardly be bettered.” 
(Photograph by Scott and Wilkinson) 
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The reincarnation of the twelve apostles was the 
basic idea of this play written by Oliver Baldwin 
and produced by André Van Gyseghem for the 
Embassy Playgoers Association at the Embassy 
Theatre, Swiss Cottage, London. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 


arts, or that we take. They accept the general view of the theatre, 
that it is a show or diversion, and they are mostly interested in the 
financial and personal aspect of the stage—the literary people won- 
dering how this or that young playwright does the trick and so 
quickly makes a fortune, and the painters and musicians with their 
specialized eye or ear appraising the general second-rateness of 
theatrical work in their own medium. 

The point I want to make is that you are really crying in a wil- 
derness. ‘There is more serious interest in the film than in the 
theatre at this moment—and that in spite of the colored posters 
outside the movie houses and the crude commercialization of the 
international film industry. Perhaps because of these things; for 
the film being frankly a business challenges the spectator to regard 
it as anything else, whilst the theatre being ostensibly divided be- 
tween the interests of art and commerce arouses no particular en- 
thusiasms. And then—forgive me for saying this—the people 
seriously interested in the film are mostly young, but the people 
seriously interested in the theatre are mostly middle-aged. I grant 
you that the only really young men to-day—in England at any 
rate—are the men between forty and fifty; but that is an artificial 
state of things due to the Great War and their individual experi- 
ence of two civilizations instead of one. Generally speaking it is 
good to have youth on your side, especially in an artistic move- 
ment; and the absence of youthful energy from the theatre in the 
literal sense is one of its most serious drawbacks. Gordon Craig 
means little to the present theatre just because he has been consis- 
tently right about it when everybody else was wrong. He has been 
right so long that everybody has forgotten him and his rightness. 
When he declares to-day that the theatre is an art everybody looks 
upon him as a rather quaint old fogey. Ideas of that sort were long 
ago borrowed by C. B. Cochran. Craig has only one chance of 
being up-to-date; he must come into the market-place and hire a 
theatre like everybody else and prove himself a practical theatre 
artist. A good deal to ask, is it not? For no one knows better than 
Craig that the theatre began going downhill when it became a 
medium of speculation and a joint-stock concern. 

Then look at Reinhardt, who is just coming to England to pro- 
duce Helen and The Miracle. He was last here in 1911, when as 
a young man he produced the wordless play Sumurun. That was 
a theatrical event of the first importance, perhaps a bigger individ- 
ual influence even than the visits to England of the Russian Ballet. 
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It showed us a succession of lovely scenes and a multitude of clowns 
and mimes and dancers. I remember going many times to see that 
marvellous Arabian Nights entertainment. And if I had a theatre 
in London to-day one of the first pieces I would present would be 
the wordless Sumurun, re-done by Reinhardt for choice. There is 
a man who understands the theatre and has contrived for twenty 
years past to reconcile art with practical sagacity. But perhaps his 
wisest step was taken by his parents, for he got himself born into a 
country where the theatre, thanks to generations of encouragement 
by reigning princes and city and state authorities, gathers in the 
patient middle classes like a flock of sheep. It is not that the Ger- 
mans have any more taste in art than the English; they have rather 
less; but they have got used to theatre-going and they will go on 
till the crack of doom, unless some tiresome anti-Semite like Hitler 
manages to persuade them that the stage is a Jewish invention. 

And now that I have begun telling you in this haphazard way 
what I think about the theatre, I may as well admit that in spite of 
the poor opportunities offered at the moment to the London play- 
goer, and the superior attraction of the film to the young intellec- 
tuals, England still remains the most promising field for theatrical 
development in the next few years. I believe this for several rea- 
sons. One reason is that modern English drama has such a domi- 
nating influence. Shaw and his followers have brought into the 
theatre countless thousands of intelligent people who formerly 
ignored it altogether. Now it is their turn to react against the in- 
telligence that lured them; they will realize that they ask more of 
theatrical art than the interpretation of one man’s mind, however 
lucid or remarkable. Another reason lies perhaps in the inter- 
mediate geographical position of England between the Old and the 
New World; her theatre is bound increasingly to serve as link 
between the best European and American effort. And since we 
all agree that the existing professional theatre is moribund (we 
do agree about that, do we not?) the country of greatest theatrical 
possibilities must be the country where the existing professional 
theatre can soonest be replaced by something better. 

That again is an economic as well as an artistic question. One 
of the first steps is admittedly to decentralize the theatre and make 
it less dependent upon the assemblage of a certain number of resi- 
dents or tourists in a certain capital at certain seasons of the year. 
That is obviously quite impossible in France, where next to no 
intellectual or artistic life exists outside the capital. But it has been 
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possible in Germany for generations, and that has been the real 
strength of the German theatre. It has also been possible in Amer- 
ica for the last decade or two, thanks to the abounding energy of 
the leaders of the Little Theatre movement and the general surge 
of optimism that has only lately been checked. But most of all it 
is possible in Great Britain, which enjoys the advantages of short 
interior lines of communication linking her great provincial towns. 
The English Little Theatre movement grows apace; although now 
its impulse is purely dramatic, it will develop other ambitions. 

If I had a theatre in London to-day, I think I would begin by 
ignoring all the things of which you take so much notice, ... I 
mean all the little play-boxes round about me, with their realistic 
peep-show and their curtains going up and down from force of 
habit. My theatre would not even be of the same shape as theirs; 
it would almost certainly have no proscenium arch and its stage 
would either project considerably into the audience or otherwise 
present a new dimension to the eye. Then I would frankly try to 
make my theatre the central point of a decentralized theatrical 
effort; and any play produced in it could be reproduced elsewhere 
by the aid of a kindred style of presentation—not at all as plays are 
now reproduced by touring companies from the prompt-book of a 
London success, but with the spontaneity of a fresh creation. I 
would return unread all the ten thousand manuscripts dumped 
upon me by eager and unread playwrights, attaching to each of 
them a polite invitation to witness one of the performances of my 
theatre before submitting any further work. (I should persuade 
one or two playwrights to write for me from the beginning; and 
should hope that the standard of production set in the first year or 
two would induce others to follow their example.) As for the audi- 
ence, I would make a bid to secure all the people who are disil- 
lusioned with the theatre to-day . . . the young film fans, for in- 
stance, and the new theatrical audience that awaits a rallying-point 
as surely as the old dramatic audience of twenty years ago awaited 
Granville-Barker and the plays of Shaw. I do not imagine my 
theatre would make much money, but it would not lose half as 
much as the average West End playhouse to-day, and it would have 
a very different atmosphere about it. But I must really stop. You 
will think it very tiresome of me not only to quarrel with the basis 
of your theatrical criticism, but to suggest a new theatre as well. 

MYSELF: Not at all. On the contrary I am very much obliged 
to you for writing this article for me. 
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THE FOLGER SHAKESPEARE 
LIBRARY 


By GEORGE WHICHER 


‘ 4 pe the late Henry Clay Folger decided to build 
a library in the city of Washington, his intention was 
to erect a national monument to the glory of Shakes- 
peare and to stimulate literary study in the United States by 
making available to scholars the riches of his magnificent Shakes- 
peare collection. He was leaving to others an unfulfilled por- 
tion of his own life. From his college days at Amherst Mr. 
Folger had been a devoted reader of the dramatist’s works, and 
in the scanty moments of leisure permitted by his increasingly 
heavy business responsibilities he found an absorbing avocation 
in the investigation of textual and bibliographical problems con- 
nected with the plays. His rise to leadership in the petroleum in- 
dustry brought him greatly enlarged means for the pursuit of his 
hobby. With the invaluable aid of Mrs. Folger he quietly amassed 
a library of early editions and a wealth of illustrative material unsur- 
passed even by the collections of the largest British libraries. While 
his rarities remained in storage awaiting the time when they could 
be suitably housed, the fame of the Folger library became a legend 
among book-lovers. “In the world of Shakespearean scholars,” 
wrote G. H. Genzmer in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
“the Folger collection was as an invisible planet whose magnitude 
could be conjectured only by the irresistible force with which it 
attracted lesser bodies to it.” From 1928 when he retired from busi- 
ness Mr. Folger hoped to devote himself entirely to his books, but 
time was not granted him to see them installed in the beautiful build- 
ing designed for them. 

The assembling of a Shakespeare library of some 75,000 volumes, 
including an almost complete series of the plays in quarto and copy 
after copy of each of the four folios, was a notable achievement and 
one which can never again be duplicated. Mr. Folger had all the 
qualities of a great collector, alertness, expert knowledge, prompt 
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decision, patience, courage in the auction room, and good luck. 
Again and again he was able to secure the only known copy of an 
early edition, such as the unique Titus Andronicus of 1594 and the 
curious collected edition of nine plays issued in 1619, to name only 
two instances out of many. Of some two hundred copies of the First 
Folio of 1623, the first edition of twenty out of the thirty-seven plays, 
he acquired seventy-nine, including several fragmentary copies, but 
including also several copies listed as perfect and others of extreme 
interest. All told, the collection contains some 1,400 different copies 
of Shakespeare’s collected works, many of them annotated by 
scholars, poets, actors, statesmen, and other celebrated men and 
women. David Garrick, Sarah Siddons, Edmund Kean, Edwin 
Booth, Coleridge, Lamb, Whitman, Washington, Lincoln, are only a 
few of those represented in this way. Editions of the separate plays, 
of course, are abundant, Hamlet leading with eight hundred or more 
printings, Macbeth with over five hundred, and the other plays fol- 
lowing. And in addition to the plays, poems, and collected works of 
Shakespeare himself are many early issues of the books of his con- 
temporaries, particularly Bacon, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Greene, 
and other dramatists; original editions of most of the old plays that 
Shakespeare used as sources or that were wrongly attributed to him 
by enterprising publishers; books quoted by Shakespeare and books 
that allude to him or his plays; adaptations, imitations, and “improve- 
ments” of Shakespeare; Shakespeare forgeries ; and many biographies 
and monographs on special subjects, such as Shakespeare’s hand- 
writing. The books alone form the largest and most distinguished 
collection relating to Shakespeare that is anywhere available, but 
books are not the only glory of the Folger library. It possesses a 
huge quantity of manuscript materials, beginning with historical 
documents from the times of Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth, and 
including autograph letters from Voltaire, Goethe, Browning, Ten- 
nyson, Dickens, and others, diaries, and theatrical records of various 
kinds. Among more than 8,000 paintings, drawings, engravings, 
etchings, and prints are numerous portraits of celebrated actors in 
character parts or in their own proper persons and many studies for 
costumes or stage settings. Such artists as Blake, Cruikshank, 
Lawrence, Opie, Reynolds, Romney, Rowlandson, Stothard, and 
Turner are represented by original oils, water-colors, or drawings of 
Shakespearean subjects. The section devoted to Shakespearean 
music commences with Elizabethan song-books and extends to the 
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present day. The history of Shakespeare on the stage has by no 
means been neglected since the collection contains thousands of 
memorabilia of noted players, from Colley Cibber on, in the form 
of association books, letters, diaries, prints, costumes, stage jewelry, 
properties, and souvenirs. Photographs of actors and actresses in 
Shakespearean roles and phonograph records of Ellen Terry, 
Sothern, Marlowe, and others complete the collection. Playbills 
and programmes alone may amount to several hundred thousand. 

As his library attained an assured place among important special 
collections, Mr. Folger was faced with the problem of its ultimate 
disposal. He declined to establish it as a Shakespeare memorial at 
Stratford-on-Avon, feeling that England already had ample monu- 
ments to the master-poet and that literary scholarship in America 
deserved the encouragement of an accessible Shakespeare collection. 
A location on the campus of Amherst College would have been out 
of the way. Mr. Folger wisely determined upon a site in Washing- 
ton close to the Library of Congress, where workers in the Shakes- 
peare collection might have the additional advantage of being able 
to refer at once to the largest general library in the country. The 
ownership of the Folger Library and of the munificent fund for its 
support he bequeathed to the Trustees of Amherst College on terms 
generously providing for the welfare of both institutions. 

The decision to place the Folger Library near the Capitol, the 
House of Representatives and Senate offices, the Supreme Court 
building, and the Library of Congress caused some modification of the 
founder’s first plans for the building. It had been his natural sup- 
position that the structure should be designed in harmony with the 
architecture of the Elizabethan period, but upon the representations 
of Mr. Alexander B. Trowbridge, his consulting architect, he agreed 
that such a building would ill accord with the classical conventions 
of the Capitol group. It was, therefore, determined that the build- 
ing should be designed outwardly to harmonize with its surround- 
ings, while the interior should suggest the typical forms of architec- 
ture used in Shakespeare’s time. Mr. Paul Philippe Cret, the archi- 
tect selected to carry out this general conception, boldly approached 
the problem of creating an Elizabethan interior within a shell purely 
classical in feeling. His skillful transition from the marble facade 
to lobbies and exhibition hall in the tradition of English Renaissance 
design and finally to a reading room and auditorium in the full spirit 
of Tudor architecture achieves a synthesis of elements that not inap- 
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To Phillipe Cret, Philadelphia architect, the late 
Henry Clay Folger entrusted the designing of this 
Shakespeare memorial building, recently completed 
in Washington. In it Mr. Folger hoped to keep 
enthusiasm for the great dramatist alive not only 
by making the Folger collection of Shakespeareana, 
one of the most important in the world, accessible, 
but through an extensive library and through the 
production of Shakespeare’s plays in a playhouse 
modelled after the theatres of the Elizabethans. 
(Photograph by William M. Rittase) 
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A theatre not unlike one that might have risen on 
the Bankside in Shakespeare’s time was included in 
the plans for the Folger Shakespeare Memorial. 
(Photograph by Underwood and Underwood) 
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propriately symbolizes the strands of classical, medieval, and Renais- 
sance material woven into the fabric of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The ground plan of the Folger Library covers three sides of a 
rectangle, with its long dimension facing East Capitol Street and 
an open court at the rear. The facades, in accordance with modern 
feeling for classical form rather than with the classical tendencies of 
any previous period, have the quiet loveliness of well-proportioned 
masses without a hint of extraneous ornament. Neither columns nor 
cornice break the bold integrity of design. The clarity of unrelieved 
marble surfaces is tastefully set off by aluminum grilles and bal- 
conies; in the metal work, the treatment of the two principal en- 
trances in east and west wings, and the ornamented band course that 
takes the place of a cornice may be detected a note of restrained 
modernism. The memorial purpose of the building is indicated by 
inscriptions cut in the frieze. 

Sculpture has been used in an interesting way to emphasize the 
simplicity of the facade. Nine large panels have been set in the 
bays below the great windows of the front at the proper height to 
be easily seen by passers-by. Each of these panels represents in high 
relief a familiar scene from Shakespeare, the plays chosen being 
Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, 
Richard the Third, Midsummer Night's Dream, The Merchant of 
Venice, and Merry Wives of Windsor. The almost life-sized figures 
modeled by John Gregory avoid literalness in the slightly archaic 
stylization of draperies, but their dynamic lines achieve a powerful 
concentration of dramatic intensity. The reliefs are cut in the same 
Georgia marble of which the building is constructed. 

The east and west sides of the library face formal gardens, the one 
on the Capitol side containing a fountain for which Miss Brenda 
Putnam has executed a statue of Puck. 

The lay-out of the interior generously fulfills the purposes of the 
founder. The first requirement was to supply housing for the book- 
collection of 75,000 volumes, with equal space for future growth, and 
with the necessary quarters for administration and library service. 
Fully as important was a large reading room where the books might 
conveniently be consulted; this was to be a sanctuary for scholars, 
not open to casual visitors. For the benefit of the public, however, 
an exhibition hall was to be included where selected material of gen- 
eral interest and special collections could be displayed. Finally, the 
building was planned to contain a small auditorium resembling an 
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Elizabethan theatre where lectures and dramatic readings might be 
given and where Shakespeare’s plays might be produced under stage 
conditions closely approximating those of his own age. 

This auditorium, which has its own lobby and can be opened sep- 
arately at night, occupies the east wing. The central part of the 
plan provides for the long exhibition gallery facing the front, and 
behind it, remote from traffic noises, the reading room. The west 
wing includes the main entrance lobby, the offices of the Librarian 
and the Director of Research, the catalogue room, and the founder’s 
room. On the second floor are the work rooms of the library staff, 
photostat room, and five private studies. The third floor provides 
storage space for collections not on display. 

Throughout the building the attempt has been made not merely 
to imitate the appearance but to reproduce the construction of Tudor 
times, but only a few of the chief features can be mentioned. The 
two lobbies are treated in the manner of the early English Renais- 
sance with walls of rough plaster, the vaults and doorways being 
trimmed with Lorraine stone. Between the lobbies extends the ex- 
hibition gallery, nobly proportioned, wainscoted in dark oak, with 
curved ceiling ornamented with plaster ornament after the fashion 
of many English rooms. The floor is of hand-made tiles, the lettered 
borders spelling the titles of some of the principal Shakespearean 
plays. The room is lighted by the nine large windows of the front 
and for night illumination is supplied with wrought-iron candelabra. 
Through glass doors visitors may inspect the reading room without 
disturbing the occupants. 

The reading room, entered from the administration corridor and 
through the catalogue room, is a typical Elizabethan hall, paneled in 
wood and with a roof supported by wooden trusses having orna- 
mental pendants. It is surrounded by bookcases in two tiers, the 
upper one served by a continuous balcony. Here readers will have 
access to over 20,000 books on shelves and to vaults containing 18,000 
of the most precious quartos, folios, and manuscripts. Stairs lead 
directly to stacks in the basement where the remainder of the books 
are stored. Abundant light comes from three huge bay windows 
ornamented with motifs in stained glass, and in the wall facing them 
is a stone fireplace of ample proportions. The east end of the room 
is closed by an oak hall screen having as its central feature a faithful 
reproduction of Shakespeare’s memorial in Trinity Church, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. The stone traceries of the principal window of the 
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Stratford church are copied in a large Gothic window at the west 
end of the room; this opens on a light shaft and is not visible from 
the exterior. It shows a treatment in stained glass of the Seven Ages 
of Man theme from As You Like It made by d’Ascenzo Studios. 

The auditorium, which seats barely three hundred people, is not 
an exact copy of the Curtain, Fortune, Globe, Swan, or any par- 
ticular Shakespearean playhouse, since data for an accurate archi- 
tectural reconstruction are not available among the scanty descrip- 
tions of the theatres that have come down to us. It does, however, 
attempt to re-create the conditions of the Elizabethan theatre as far 
as the requirements of present-day theatre-goers will permit. Since 
performances must be given at night, the natural lighting of the 
Elizabethan stage has had to be simulated by electricity. An open- 
air pit was, of course, out of the question, and in place of the his- 
torical yard where the groundlings stood about the stage has been 
substituted a sloping floor with seats. With these modifications the 
Folger theatre is in essentials like that Shakespeare used. 

The pit is four-sided and is enclosed by the traditional wooden 
galleries in three tiers. As of old, the walls are made of timbers with 
plaster between. Color has been freely used in the decoration of 
carved beam-ends and other ornament. The stage has the usual three 
divisions: a square outer stage of about 25-foot frontage projecting 
into the pit and covered by a canopy or “heavens” supported by posts 
“square and wrought pilaster-wise”; an inner stage, curtained, with 
a double door in the rear wall; and an upper stage with a rail on 
the same level as the second balcony. The outer stage may be 
entered from the inner stage or through doors placed at an angle on 
either side. Above these latter are bay windows. Dressing rooms 
for the actors in the basement and rest rooms and foyer for the audi- 
ence, make no pretense at copying Elizabethan precedents. 

Besides serving the Folger Library as a public lecture room, the 
theatre, it is expected, will be used for experimental productions of 
plays in the Elizabethan manner. The building will not be ready for 
dedication before next spring and no announcements concerning the 
use of the theatre have yet been made, but presumably special per- 
formances will be given from time to time both by professional casts 
and by school and college organizations or other amateur groups. 
It will be a matter of great interest to students of the drama to dis- 
cover what effects an Elizabethan stage can be made to yield in the 
hands of a modern producer, and so far as I am aware the Folger 
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auditorium offers the only permanent facilities for Elizabethan stag- 
ing available anywhere in the United States. We have many stadia 
and Greek theatres, but no other Elizabethan playhouse. It is clear 
that a performance adapted to such a theatre will make unusual de- 
mands on players trained for the pictorial stage. Acting must be 
carried on in three dimensions, parts must be spoken continuously 
with few pauses for stage business, and the beauty of poetic declama- 
tion must be cultivated to the last degree of possible perfection. In 
restoring to the theatre the neglected element of melody, an element 
strongly emphasized during both Greek and English periods of 
supreme dramatic creativeness, the experimental stage in the Folger 
Library may conceivably find an opportunity to exercise a significant 
influence. Where philanthropist and scholar, architect and sculptor, 
have united to build a monument to Shakespeare’s praise, it would be 
fitting that the final tribute should consist in the beautiful speaking of 
his lines by men of his own profession. 


THE STRATFORD THEATRE 


Under the Builder’s Scaffold 


By E. M. HERRING 


T may have escaped the notice of a good many people that the 
i new Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon is rapidly nearing 
completion, providing an encouraging and positive answer to 
those who, thinking of the noble post-War buildings that have been 
erected in Germany, Sweden or America, or of the vast constructions 
of steel built under the Five Year Plan, look sadly upon England’s 
devastated areas of mean bungalows, and closed-down factories, and 
ask: “What have you to show for all these years of reconstruction?” 
A first impression of the building is that it is pink instead of white 
or grey, and the reason for this is that it is built entirely of brick. 
Somebody knows, no doubt, how many millions of bricks have gone 
to its production, but mere bricks were surely never made to work 
harder for their living both in construction and in decoration. 
Everywhere it is the bricks themselves that take the place of pillars 
and other embellishments, and make a variety of decorative diaper 
patterns. Grey bricks, placed diagonally in a continuous zig-zag 
against the bare wall, appear, when seen from a distance, as long 
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THE FoitGer SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 


Four of the nine panels modeled by the sculptor, 
John Gregory, and set in the bays below the great 
windows of the front of the building. Each repre- 
sents a familiar scene from a Shakespeare play. 
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THE New SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 


A photograph and an architect’s drawing of the memorial theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon now almost completed. It will be remem- 
bered that the old Shakespeare Memorial Theatre was destroyed 
by fire some years ago. (Photographs by courtesy of the architects, 
Scott, Chesterton and Shepherd) 























THE STRATFORD THEATRE 


fluted lines of contrasting colour. The bricks with their intervening 
mortar, provide the material for the sculptured reliefs. High up on 
the scaffolding the sculptor works, chipping and scraping away in a 
cloud of brick-dust, and the five allegorical subjects grow out of the 
bricks, as much part of the whole facade as are the features of a 
face. Fossils have been found in Portland stone, and there have 
been flaws in marble that only a Michelangelo knew how to cir- 
cumvent; but bricks, being, so to speak, only human, are fraught 
with unknown temperamental qualities and potential dangers. Im- 
agine the sculptor’s discomfort at finding air-bubbles in the panoply 
of “War,” or a tin-tack embedded in the nose of “Life’’! 

Seen from the opposite side of the Avon, the theatre rises, solid 
and strong, in pink rectangles against the sky, its outlines cut into by 
willows and poplars, and at one end by a ruined remnant of the 
burnt-out theatre. Fat white ducklings dart and wriggle on the sur- 
face of the water, and the river-bank is bitten into by a flight of 
broad steps and a parapet set at intriguing angles at the foot of a 
grass slope. Here the box-trees and other shrubs, cut into sharp rect- 
angles, have been taught to play their part in the general lay-out. 
Let them burgeon too freely at their peril in the Spring! 

The auditorium is still filled with a criss-cross of steel scaffolding, 
but by dint of much crouching and twisting, one is able to see the 
sweep of the shallow curve which edges the balcony seats, and the 
white plaster of the roof, where lights will be hidden in ripples in 
the smooth surface, like the ripples of a shell. On the other side of 
the scaffolding from the auditorium is a cavernous void which will 
one day house the stage and all its mysteries. This part of the build- 
ing appears large, seen in this state, like the ice-berg which hides 
eight times its height below the level of the water. 

Intelligent architectural criticism by the lay mind is difficult in 
these days when tradition is no longer a guide. Experts must ex- 
plain the subtleties of the curve which is never quite a straight line, 
and the straight line which is never quite a curve. Experts will dis- 
course learnedly on all these technicalities, on the complicated stage 
machinery, on the automatic safety devices in the roof in case of fire, 
on the automatic oil-driven heaters in the depths, which, punctual 
as arithmetic, turn themselves on and shut themselves off, in their 
work of warming the air, which passes down the corridors, over the 
ceilings and under the seats. Experts will explain how many tons 
of pressure-resisting concrete it was necessary to sink in the shaft for 
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the lifts, which is underneath the stage and fifteen feet below the 
level of the river; how the sound-resisting felt over the roof of the 
gallery renders harmless the high spirits and laughter of the gods. 
To the lay eye all this paraphernalia of a theatre in the making is 
bewildering and impressive, and the visitor, climbing on ladders and 
skeleton spirals to the scaffolding of the flies, is at a loss to imagine 
the “effects” that will one day be operated from those dizzy heights. 

Such is the Stratford Theatre, a conglomeration of materials, that 
are no more than the letters of an alphabet which will become 
articulate when arranged in a scientific and secret way. So, among 
all these workmen, craftsmen and specialists, there are two or three 
people who are ceaselessly at work, wondering, experimenting, in- 
novating, creating in a hundred ways that are never apparent, or 
if apparent, only as a contribution to the harmony of the whole. Mr. 
Maurice Chesterton, one of the trio of architects engaged on the 
building, is an admirable guide, and explains technicalities so easily 
and intimately that they become matters of absorbing interest. Mr. 
J. C. Shepherd is less in evidence, but the fruits of his imaginings 
are everywhere, and the finishing touches which will multiply as the 
time gets shorter, will give him no rest. Mr. Eric Kennington is 
the sculptor who is leaving his mark effectively on the facade of the 
building. It is, of course, Miss Elizabeth Scott whose design was 
chosen in the original competition. 


England has been laggard in appreciation of Shakespeare, and has 
too often left it to others to do him honour. There may be, for 
instance, a better Shakespearean monument than that in the Park in 
Weimar, but, if there is, itis notin England. The Stratford Theatre, 
however, will be a proud and adequate monument for all the world 
to see. Some day there will be entertainment worthy of this setting. 
The fountain in the vestibule will play; the lights will splash in gay 
brilliance on a hundred surfaces of polished steel, grained wood, and 
pendant lustres. The motley will be there, and the players; while 
architects, designers, and other such pedlars of dreams, will have 
returned to their limbo. In a hush the curtain will go up, and the 
great words of Shakespeare will banish all thought of time and 
environment. But, for the moment, the theatre’s the thing. 
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A FOURTH LESSON IN ACTING 
A Pseudo-Morality 


By RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 


AM waiting for the Creature at the 
stage entrance. She is with a company 

in an important play. She asked me 

to come after rehearsal and take her home. 
She wanted to talk to me about her part. 
I do not have long to wait. The door 
opens. She comes out hurriedly. Tired, her 
eyes gleaming, her lovely hair dishevelled, 
a tender flush of excitement on her cheeks. 
Tue CREATURE: I’m sorry to disap- 


point you. I cannot go with you. I’m 
not going home. I have to stay here and 
rehearse. 


I: I saw all the actors leaving—Are you 
going to rehearse alone? 

Tue CREATURE (nodding sadly): Uh- 
mmmm— 

I: Any trouble? 

Tue Creature: Plenty. 

I: May I come in and watch you re- 
hearse? 

Tue Creature: Thank you. 
afraid to ask you. 

I: Why? 

THE CREATURE: (Lifts herself on her 
toes and whispers into my ear, her eyes 
round with horror): I’m very, Oh, very, 
bad. 

I: I would rather hear you say that than 
‘Come and see me—I’m very, Oh, very 
good.’ 

Tue Creature: Well, I’m saying that 
I’m bad because it’s all your fault. In this 
new part I have done everything ‘you told 
me, and still I’m bad. 

I: All right, let’s see. 

(We pass a very old doorman in his shirt 
sleeves smoking a pipe. He looks at me with 
deep-set, dark eyes from under bushy eye- 
brows. His clean-shaven face is set firmly. 
He is not letting anybody in. His very 
presence bars the entrance. He acts the 
part. He is not just a watchman—he is a 


I was 


splendid impersonation of Francisco, Ber- 
nardo, or Marcellus at his post. He raises 
his hand in a noble gesture.) 

THE CREATURE: That’s all right, Pa, 
the gentleman is with me. 

(The old man nods silently, and in his 
old eyes I can read permission to enter. I 
think to myself ‘It takes an actor to be so 
economically gracious. I wonder if he is 
one?’ I take my hat off as I enter the 
stage. It is dark. One electric bulb etches 
a halo in the center of the darkness. The 
Creature takes me by the hand and leads 
me down the stairway and among the stalls 
into the pit.) 

THE CREATURE: Sit here, please; don’t 
say anything; don’t interrupt me. Let me 
act a few scenes in succession for you, then 
tell me what is wrong. 

(She goes back to the stage. I am left 
alone, in a space bordered by glittering dark 
holes of boxes, by silent rows of chairs cov- 
ered with canvas, by faint outside noises. 
All the shadows are strange and solid. The 
quiet is trembling and alive. I respond to 
that quiet. My nerves begin to vibrate and 
to throw threads of sympathy and expec- 
tation toward the great promising black rid- 
dle, the empty stage. A peculiar peace de- 
scends on my mind, as if I partially cease 
to exist and somebody else’s soul is living 
in me instead of my own. I will be dead to 
myself, alive to the outward world. I will 
observe and participate in an imaginary 
world. I will wake up with my heart full 
of dreams. Sweet poison of an empty thea- 
tre, empty stage and a single actor rehears- 
ing on it. 

The Creature appears. She has a book in 
her hand. She tries to read, but her mind 
is distracted. Obviously she is waiting for 
somebody. It must be somebody of impor- 
tance indeed. She seems to tremble. She 
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looks around as if asking approval and ad- 
vice from an invisible friend. She is en- 
couraged; I can hear her faint sigh. 

Then suddenly she sees somebody in the 
far distance. She stiffens, draws her breath 
quickly. She must be afraid. She makes as 
if to read from the book. But it is clear to 
me that she does not see a single letter. Not 
a word is spoken. I am watching tensely 
and whisper to myself ‘Well done, well 
done, Creature, I’m ready now for every 
word you utter. The Creature listens. 
Her body is relaxed, the hand holding the 
book hangs limply. Her head is turned 
slightly to one side, an unconscious help 
to the ear through which imaginary words 
enter her soul. She nods her head: 





SPEECH < 


Tue CREATURE: 
“Good my lord, 
How does your honour for this many a 
day?” 


“My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 


I pray you, now receive them.” 


“My honour’d lord, you know right well 

you did; 

And, with them, words of so sweet breath 
compos’d 

As made the things more rich: their per- 
fume lost, 

Take these again; for to the noble mind 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove 
unkind.” 


“There, my lord.” 


“My lord?” 
“What means your lordship?” 


“Could beauty, my lord, have better com- 
merce than with honesty ?” 


“Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so.” 


> ACTION 


There is a warm, sincere affection and 
respect in her voice. She speaks as if to an 
elder brother. Then she looks, with fear 
and trembling, for an imaginary answer. 
The answer comes. ... She closes her eyes 
for a moment. 

W hat is it? She sounds as if she were not 
telling quite the truth. 

Expectant fear in her voice. She stands 
as if petrified. She looks around again as 
if for the support of an invisible friend. Sud- 
denly she shrinks back as if hit by the im- 
aginary answer. ... It must have been a 
blow, right at the heart. Her book falls, 
her trembling fingers clutch one another. 
She defends herself. 

Her voice breaks, then suddenly soars 
freely and strongly in defence of injured 
pride and love. She seems to grow taller. 
It is the result of coordination between her 
muscles and her emotion, the first sigh of a 
trained actress: the stronger the emotion, 
the more freedom in the voice, the more re- 
laxation in muscles. 


There is an almost masculine strength in 
that fragile body. 

Her fear forgotten, she speaks now as an 
equal. She does not look around for help or 
confirmation of her actions. She throws the 
words into the black space without seeming 
to wait for an answer. Then a change 
comes over her face. Pain, tenderness, sor- 
row, adoration, all are in her eyes and on 
her trembling lips. I understand; the 
enemy is the beloved one. A whispered line 
—like moaning wind. 
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A FOURTH 


“T was the more deceived.” 


“At home, my lord.” 


“O, help him, you sweet heavens!” 


“O heavenly powers, restore him!” 


“O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 
The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, 
tongue, sword: 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of 
form, 
The observ’d of all observers,—quite, quite 
down! 
And I, of ladies most deject and wretched 
That suck’d the honey of his music vows, 
Now see that noble and most sovereign 
reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and 
harsh; 
That unmatch’d form and feature of 
blown youth 
Blasted with ecstasy: O, woe is me, 
To have seen what I have seen, see what 
I see!” 


LESSON IN ACTING 


And still more quietly and sorrowfully. 

Then comes a long silence. She absorbs 
inaudible words of anger, shame, accusation, 
words which throw her to earth and remind 
her of somebody whom she has forgotten in 
her sincerity but who has power over her 
and who has told her exactly what to do. 
She is conscious of him now. She is not her- 
self, she is an obedient daughter. She is a 
tool in her father’s hands. Suddenly she 
shudders. She hears the inevitable question, 
the compromising question. And again a lie 
is the answer, a torturing lie. 

Horror lashes her; despair makes her sob 
from the depths of her soul, as if all her 
being wailed, Oh, what have I done? Then 
a prayer to the Only One who can help 
now. 

But heaven and earth are silent. The 
only thunder is the voice of one whom she 
trusted and loved. The words behind that 
voice are like stinging scorpions. Not a sign 
of understanding in them, not a sign of ten- 
derness—not a tone of mercy. Hate, accu- 
sation, denouncement. The end of the 
world. Because the world for all of us is 
the one whom we love. When he is gone 
the world is gone. When the world is gone 
we are gone. And therefore we can be calm 
and empty and oblivious to everything and 
everyone who a minute ago was so impor- 
tant and powerful. The Creature is alone 
in her whole being. I can see it in her con- 
tracted body and wide open eyes. If there 
were an army of fathers behind her now, 
she would be alone. And only to herself 
would she say those heartbreaking words, 
the last words of a sound mind, that tries 
desperately to verify all that happened a 
second ago. It is unbelievably painful. It 
is like the soul parting from the body. The 
separated words crowd each other, hurry 
one over the other in a fast-growing 
rhythm. The voice is hollow. The tears be- 
hind it are inadequate to accompany that 
last farewell; the speech is like a stone fall- 
ing down, down, into a bottomless abyss. 


She sinks down on her knees, exhausted, 
staring into the blackness of the empty 
house right at me, without seeing, without 
registering anything. Madness next would 
be the inevitable and logical madness of the 
mind which has lost its world. 

[Read straight forward from here] 
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She snaps out of it all, jumps up from 
the ground, rubs her head and shakes out 
her golden hair with her hands, swerves 
around and says in her youthful voice: 
Tue CREATURE: Well, that’s my best, 
and as Gordon Craig says ‘It’s just too bad 
that someone’s best is so bad.’ 

(She giggles. Another sign of a trained 
actor. It doesn’t matter how deep emotion 
is in acting, with the return to life it snaps 
off and is laid aside with no perturbance.) 

I: Come down here. 

(She vaults over the footlights, runs to 
the chair next to mine and sits down, tuck- 
ing her legs under her.) 

I: What do they say to you? 

THe CreEATURE: .... That it is 
overdone. That I ‘tear a passion to tatters.’ 
That nobody would believe me. That it is 
pathological hypnotism, not acting, and that 
I will ruin myself and my health. That 
with this kind of acting nothing is left 
for the audience’s imagination, that for the 
audience such complete sincerity is embar- 
rassing. As if somebody suddenly appeared 
naked in the midst of a dressed-up crowd. 
Is that enough, or is it? 

I: Not only enough, but true, my dear. 

Tue CreATuRE: Et tu, Brute? You 
are impossible. I have done everything as 
you taught me.... 

I: And done it well, I must say. 

THE Creature: Then I don’t under- 
stand,—you contradict— 

I: Not at all. You have done faith- 
fully everything that I taught you. So far 
I’m proud of you. So far. Now you must 
take the next step. It’s not an exaggera- 
tion when they tell you that you resemble a 
naked person in a dressed-up crowd. You 
do. I don’t mind it, because I know what 
it is all about—but the audience will. 
They are entitled to a finished product. 

THE CREATURE: Does that mean more 
schooling and more exercises? 

I: It does. 

THE CREATURE: I give up. But go ahead. 

I: You don’t give up. If I did not 
tell you right now what I’m going to tell 
you, you would work until you found it 
out for yourself. It might take you a few 
years, maybe more. But you would work 
until you had mastered the next step. And 
even then you would not stop. A new 
difficulty would arise, and you would go 
after that. 


THE CREATURE: Endlessly? 

I: Endlessly and persistently. ‘That is 
the only difference between an artist and 
a shoemaker. When the shoemaker has 
done his pair of boots, it is over, he forgets 
about them. When an artist finishes a 
piece of work, it is not done. It is just 
another step. All the steps dovetail one 
into the other. 

THE CREATURE: If you were not so ex- 
asperatingly logical; just like an old mathe- 
matician, one, two, three, four. Disgust- 
ing. No art, just a handicraft. An old 
cabinet maker, that’s what you are. 

I: You mean emotion maker? ‘Thank 
you for the compliment. Would you like 
me now to turn into a dressmaker and dress 
your emotions? Because, as we both agree, 
myself and your superiors, your emotions 
are quite naked, my child. Quite distress- 
ingly so. 

Tue Creature: (Laughs heartily and 
provocatively) I don’t mind. 

I: But I do. I don’t want anybody to 
say that my pseudo-moralities are immoral. 
Ammoral, maybe, but not immoral. 

THe Creature: (Still laughing) I 
wouldn’t think of such a thing. Please dress 
me. I’m naked—ears, nose, eyes, emotions 
and all. 

I: Ill take care just of the emotions, 
if you please. And I’ll start by covering 
them with praise. I carefully noted every- 
thing you did in building your part—your 
physical control, your concentration, your 
choice and clear outline of emotions, your 
power of projecting those emotions. All 
that was splendid. I’m proud of you. But 
it lacked one thing. 

Tue CREATURE: What? 

I: Characterization. 

THE CREATURE: Oh, that’s simple. 
When I put my costume on, and my 
make-up. 

I: Nothing will happen, my dear. 

THE CREATURE: You can’t say that. 
When I am all made up and dressed, I feel 
like the person I am supposed to represent. 
I’m not myself then. I never worry about 
characterization, it comes by itself. 

(I must use a strong medium to bring her 
down from her high horse and heresy. I 
reach into my pocket for a small ancient 
book, and open to the first page.) 

I: Read it. 

THE CREATURE: One of your tricks? 
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I: (Striking a light) Read it. 

THe Creature: (Reads) THE AC- 
TOR: A TREATISE ON THE ART 
OF PLAYING. LONDON. Printed 
for R. Griffiths, at the Dunciad in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard MDCCL. 

I: (J turn a few pages) Remember that 
MDCCL. Almost 200 years, that ought 
to impress you. Now read here. 

THE Creature: (Reads with difficulty 
the ancient letters and spelling) “The actor 
who is to express to us a peculiar passion 
and its effects, if he wou’d play his charac- 
ter with truth, is not only to assume the 
emotions which that passion wou’d produce 
in the generality of mankind; but he is to 
give it that peculiar form a 

I: (Interrupting) Now read louder and 
remember— 

THe Creature: (Does so) “under 
which it wou’d appear, when exerting itself 
in the breast of such a person as he is giv- 
ing us the portrait of.” 

(A pause. The dear Creature slowly 
raises her beautiful eyes, takes out a cigar- 
ette, lights it from my lighter and blows it 
out furiously. I know that she will listen 
now.) 

THE CREATURE: Well, what does he 
mean, that 200-year old anonym? 

I: (Not without a slight triumph) That 
before you put on your dress and your make- 
up you must master your characterization. 

Tue Creature: (Puts her arm under 
mine, and says tenderly) Tell me, how? 
(One cannot be angry with her.) And if 
you want a cigarette, I’ll give you one. 

I: (As if telling a long forgotten fairy 
tale) It is like this, my child. The actor 
creates the whole length of a human soul’s 
life on the stage every time he creates a 
part. This human soul must be visible in 
all its aspects, physical, mental and emo- 
tional. Besides, it must be unique. It must 
be the soul. The same soul the author 
thought of, the one the director explained 
to you, the one you brought to the surface 
from the depths of your being. No other 
but that one. And the character who 
owns this created soul on the stage is unique 
and different from all the rest. It is Ham- 
let and nobody else. It is Ophelia and 
nobody else. They are human, that is 
true, but here the similarity ends. We are 
all human, we have the same number of 
arms and legs and our noses are placed re- 





spectively in the same positions. Yet, as 
there are no two oak leaves alike, there are 
no two human beings alike. And when an 
actor creates a human soul in the form of 
a character, he must follow the same wise 
rule of Nature and make that soul unique 
and individual. 

THe Creature: (In self defence) 
Haven’t I done that? 

I: You have done it in a general way. 
From your own body, mind and emotions, 
you created an image which could have 
been any young girl’s image. Sincere, con- 
vincing, powerful, but abstract. It could 
have been Lisa, Mary, Ann. But it was 
not Ophelia. The body was that of a 
young girl, but not Ophelia’s. The mind 
was that of a young girl, but not Ophelia’s. 
It was... 

Tue Creature: All wrong. What 
shall I do now? 

I: Don’t despair. You have conquered 
more difficult things, this is comparatively 
easy. 

Tue Creature: (Satisfied) All right. 
What kind of a body had Ophelia? 

I: How dol know? You tell me. Who 
was she? 

Tue CREATURE: The daughter of a 
courtier. 

I: Which means? 

THE CREATURE: Well bred, well con- 
trolled, well ... fed? 

I: You don’t have to worry about the 
last, but don’t forget the historical ele- 
ments. A body with the bearing of a 
chosen creature, with the power and dig- 
nity of one born to represent the best of her 
kind. Analyze now in detail the posture of 
your head, go to the galleries or look into 
books. Look at Van Dyck, look at Rey- 
nolds. Your arms and hands were natural 
and sincere, but I could have told you right 
away that those hands play tennis, drive a 
car, and, when necessary, can broil a mar- 
velous steak. Study the hands of Botti- 
celli, of Leonardo, of Raphael. Then 
your walk—almost masculine. 

THE CREATURE: Well, pictures don’t 
walk. 

I: Go and see the procession of nuns in 
the chapel on Easter night. If you must 
see everything. 4 

THE CrEATuRE: I know. But how do 
I perceive all that and incorporate it into 
the part? 
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I: Very simply. By studying and mak- 
ing it your own. By entering into its spirit. 
Study the different hands. Understand 
their weakness, their flower-like tenderness, 
their narrowness, their flexibility. You can 
control your muscles. Just curl your palm 
longwise. Do you see how much narrower 
it is? Two days practice and you won’t 
even think about it, but whenever you want 
it, it will stay like that as long as you wish. 
And when, with that kind of hand, you 
grasp your heart, it will be a different ges- 
ture than the one you made. It will be 
Ophelia’s hand clutching Ophelia’s heart, 
not Miss So-and-So’s hand grasping Miss 
So-and-So’s heart. 

Tue Creature: Can I study and inter- 
pret just one picture or can I use different 
ones? 

I: Not only different ones, but living, 
contemporary personalities as well, in the 
whole or in part. You can borrow a head 
from Botticelli, a posture from Van Dyck, 
use the arms of your sister and the wrists 
of Angna Enters (the last not as a dancer 
but as a person). The clouds driven by 
the wind can inspire your walk. And all of 
this will make a composite creature, just as 
a tabloid makes a composite photograph of 
a person or event from a dozen different 
photographs. 

THE CREATURE: When is one supposed 
to do this? 

I: As a rule, the last two or three days 
of rehearsal, right at the stage where you 
arenow. Not before you are well settled in 
the part, and know its structure well. But 
there are exceptions. Some actors prefer to 
start with characterization. It is more dif- 
ficult, that is all. And the result is not so 
subtle, the choice of elements not so wise as 
it might be if you followed the inward 
thread of the part first. It is like buying a 
dress without being measured first. 

Tue Creature: How do you make 
those things acceptable to your own na- 
ture? How do you blend them all to- 
gether? What do you do to make them 
represent one real, believable person ? 

I: Let me answer you with questions. 
How did you acquire your good manners? 
How did you learn to eat with a knife and 
fork, to sit straight, to keep your hands 
quiet? How did you adjust yourself last 
winter to short skirts and this winter to 
long ones? How do you know how to 


walk on the golf course in one way and on 
the ballroom floor in another? How do 
you learn to use your voice in your own 
room in one way and in a taxicab in an- 
other? All those and hundreds of small 
changes make you what you are, so far as 
your physical personality is concerned. And 
for all those things you drew living exam- 
ples from the life which surrounds you. 
What I propose is the same thing, done 
professionally. That means organized study 
and the appropriation, through intensive 
practice, of all the elements which will 
make you, in your part, a distinct and 
unique physical personality. 

THE CREATURE: That is why you told 
me at the very beginning of our talks that 
I must have absolute control of every 
muscle in my body so that I would be able 
to learn quickly and remember all those 
things? 

I: Exactly! ‘Learn quickly and remem- 
ber,’ because to acquire good manners you 
have a lifetime; to create your part physi- 
cally but a few days. 

THE CreatTuRE: How about mind? 

I: Characterization of the mind in the 
part on the stage is largely a question of 
the rhythm. The rhythm of thought, I 
should say. It does not so much concern 
your character as it concerns the author of 
that character, the author of the play. 

THE CREATURE: Do you mean to say 
that Ophelia should not think? 

I: I wouldn’t be so rude as that, but I 
would say that Shakespeare did all the 
thinking for her. It is his mind at work 
which you should characterize while acting 
Ophelia, or for that matter, any Shake- 
spearean character. The same goes for any 
author who has a mind of his own. 

Tue CREATURE: I never thought of 
that. I always tried to think the way I 
imagined the character would think. 

I: That is a mistake which almost every 
actor commits. Except geniuses—who know 
better. The most powerful weapon of an 
author is his mind. The quality of it, the 
speed, alertness, depth, brilliancy. All of 
that counts, without regard to whether he 
is writing words of Caliban or those of 
Jeanne d’Arc, or those of Osvald. A good 
writer’s fool is no more foolish than his 
creator’s mind, and a prophet no more wise 
than the man who conceived him. Do you 
remember Romeo and Juliet? Lady Capu- 
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let says about Juliet ‘She’s not fourteen.’ 
And then a few pages later Juliet speaks. 

“My bounty is as boundless as the sea 

My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 

The more I have, for both are infinite.” 
Confucius ‘could have said that, or Buddha, 
or St. Francis. If you will try acting 
Juliet’s part in a way which characterizes 
her mind as a fourteen-year old mind, you'll 
be lost. If you try to make her older you'll 
ruin Shakespeare’s theatrical conception 
which is that of a genius. If you try to 
explain it by the early maturity of Italian 
women, by the wisdom of the Italian 
Renaissance, and so forth, you will be all 
tangled up in archaeology and history, and 
your inspiration will be gone. All you 
have to do is to grasp the characterization 
of Shakespeare’s mind and follow it. 

THE CREATURE: How would you de- 
scribe the quality of it? 

I: A mind of lightning-like speed. 
Highly concentrated, authoritative, even in 
moments of doubt. Spontaneous, the first 
thought is always the last one. Direct 
and outspoken. Don’t misunderstand me, 
I’m not trying to describe or explain Shake- 
speare’s mind. No words can describe it. 
All I am trying to do is to-tell you that 
whatever character of Shakespeare you per- 
form, its mind, (not yours but the charac- 
ter’s) must have those qualities in its mani- 
festation. You don’t have to think like 
Shakespeare, but the outward quality of 
thinking must be his. It is like portraying 
an acrobat. You don’t have to know how 
to stand on your head, but all the move- 
ments of your body must convey the idea 
that you are able to turn somersaults when- 
ever you wish to do it. 

THE CREATURE: Would you say the 
same if I had to act ina Bernard Shaw play? 

I: Precisely. More so in Shaw’s case. 
His peasants, clerks and girls think like 
scholars, his saints and kings and bishops 


like lunatics and monsters. Your portrayal | 


of Shavian character would be incomplete 
unless the mind of that character, em- 
bodied in its ways, continued attack and 
defense, continued provocation for argu- 
ment, right or wrong. 

THE Creature: Sort of an Irish mind. 

I: There you are. You have explained 
it much better than I. 

THe Creature: How do you apply 
that practically to a part? 


I: As I have told you before, it is mostly 
the rhythm or organized energy of your 
delivery of the author’s words. After 
studying him and rehearsing him for a 
length of time, you ought to know the 
movement of the author’s thoughts. They 
must affect you. You must like them. 
Their rhythm must infect yours. Try to 
understand the author. Your training and 
nature will take care of the rest. 

Tue Creature: Can you apply the 
same rule of characterization to the emo- 
tions of a character? 

I: Oh, no. The emotion of a character 
is the only sphere where the author should 
pay attention to the actor’s demands and 
adjust his writing to the actor’s interpreta- 
tion. Or, an actor is justified in adjusting 
the author’s writing to achieve the best re- 
sults for his own emotional outline of the 
part. 

Tue Creature: Don’t say that aloud. 
All the authors will murder you. 

I: The wise ones won’t. Emotion is 
God’s breath in a part. Through emotion, 
the author’s characters stand alive and vital. 
The wise author does everything to make 
this part of creation in the theatre as har- 
monious as possible, without ruining the 
idea and purpose of the play. Gilbert 
Emery told me that he threw out two and 
a half pages from his play Tarnish, in a big 
scene between Ann Harding and Tom 
Powers. He did it because Ann Harding 
could bring herself and the audience to tears 
much better by simply listening silently, 
than by answering every speech of Powers 
with another speech of the same impor- 
tance. Gilbert Emery chose wisely between 
the emotion of an actress and his writing. 
Clemence Dane gave me permission to cut 
out every superfluous word in Granite for 
stage presentation. No, the authors won’t 
murder me. ‘They know that you, and I, 
and all like us work for them in the 
theatre. 

THE CREATURE: But emotions must be 
characterized just as clearly as body and 
mind. What is the proper way to do that? 

I: When you have mastered the general 
human emotions in the part, as you have in 
your Ophelia, when you know when and 
why anger comes, or pleading, sorrow, joy 
or despair, whatever the case demands, 
when it is all clear to you, start to look for 
one fundamental quality: freedom in ex- 
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pressing your emotions. Absolute, un- 
limited freedom and ease. That freedom 
will be your characterization of the emo- 
tions at hand. When the inward structure 
of your part is well prepared and built, 
when you have mastered its outward appear- 
ance, when the manifestation of the thoughts 
of your character is in perfect accord with 
the author’s way of thinking, watch during 
rehearsals to see when and where your emo- 
tions rise and flame with difficulty. Look 
for reasons. There may be many. Your 
fundamentals may not be strong, you may 
not understand the action. You may be 
physically uncomfortable, the words may 
disturb you—their quality or quantity— 
the movement may distract you, you may 
be lacking in the means of expression. Find 
the reason for yourself and eliminate it. 
Let me give you an example. What scene 
in Ophelia do you feel least comfortable in? 

THe CreaTureE: The third act, the per- 
formance scene. 

I: All right. What is the action? 

Tue Creature: To be insulted. 

I: Wrong. To preserve your dignity. 
Ophelia is a courtier’s daughter. The 
Prince of the reigning house is making un- 
suitable remarks to her publicly. He is 
master of her life, the more because she 
loves him. He can do whatever he pleases. 
But even if it pleases him to kill her, she 
will die with the dignity appropriate to her 
state. Your main action is not to break 
down, not to show weakness, or to display 
publicly your intimate emotion. Don't for- 
get, the whole court watches Ophelia. Take 
all that now as your action. Can you find 
it in yourself easily? 

Tue Creature: Yes. 

I: Is the rest all right? Are you com- 
fortable in your seat? Do words come 
easily into your mind? Are you vital 
enough to think with Shakespearean bold- 
ness? 

THE CREATURE: Yes, yes. 
Let me do it for you. 
(Suddenly behind our backs a voice arises. 
An old, shaky, but trained and rich voice, 
trembling with the expectation of something 
big, decisive, half absent from its own 
sound.) 

“Lady, shall I lie in your lap”... 
(I turn around. The old doorman is 
standing behind us.) 

Tue Creature: (Like a frozen sea. 


I have it. 


Calm and terrific in its rigidity.) “No, my 
lord.” 

Tue Doorman: (Still tense with expec- 
tation, but I can sense a trace of sorrow 
and pity toward the beloved one.) “I mean, 
my head upon your lap.” 

THe CREATURE: (You are my master. 
You are within your rights.) “Aye, my 
lord.” 

Tue Doorman: (The pain is behind 
that voice now. He must go on with as- 
sumed madness. He must hurt one he 


doesn’t want to hurt, to convince the- 


others.) “Do you think I meant country 
matters ?” 

THe Creature: (The apotheosis of 
dignity. If I have to die, I will think noth- 
ing, my lord.) “I think nothing, my lord.” 

(A few speeches more, and the scene is 
finished. Fast, terrific, tense. Just right. 
The Creature jumps from the seat and 
whirls along the aisle toward us.) 

Tue CREATURE: I have it, I have it 
now! It’ssosimple. I felt easier than ever 
before. It’s just nothing. 

THE Doorman: (His sad old eyes blink- 
ing at her) It’s nothing, Miss—when you 
know it. 

THe Creature: Oh, Pa, you were 
very good. How do you happen to know 
all the cues? 

Tue Doorman: I have played with all 
the big players for the last forty years. I 
have played almost every part in all the big 
plays. I studied them all, I worked hard. 
But I did not have time to perfect myself 
or to think about all the things this gentle- 
man has told you. Now, when I have time 
to think, and I plunge back into years gone 
by, I know all my mistakes, and the rea- 
sons, and the ways of doing. But there is 
nothing to apply them to; I try to keep my 
door shut the best I can. And when I see 
and hear the young actors struggling, I 
think always . . . Oh, if youth knew, and 
if age could do, what a wonderful world 
it would be. I have enjoyed your talk, sir. 
Everything was true, very true. 

I: I am honored, sir. 

Tue Doorman: Now begging your par- 
don, would you please take your leave, sir. 
It’s time for rehearsal. (He finishes with a 
sly, dreamy smile which covers his old face 
with wrinkles.) 

“The actors are come hither my lord— 

The best actors in the world...” 
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Paul McPharlin’s Puppet Ballet. 
(Photograph by Benjamin March) 


PUPPETRY - 1931 


HE title of this article, borrowed from Paul McPharlin’s Yearbook of Puppets 

and Marionettes, would seem to indicate that the year just passed has been one of 
significance in the experimental world of puppeteers. No further proof is needed than 
a hasty scanning of that annual, to which these remarks are in the nature of comment 
and addenda. For the journal which Mr. McPharlin edits is not only alive in itself, 
it is representative of an art that its pages show to have taken on a new vigor and a 
higher imagination. Only an editor with good judgment and a sense of humor would 
publish so amusing and so adverse a foreword as that provided by Gordon Craig who 
begins: “I don’t like to see all this damn organizing that’s going on around these 
puppets” and continues, “The evil influence of Publicity must be avoided too. . . 
Fancy announcing that G. B. S. was recently a spectator at a private show of - 
marionettes—and that his interest in marionettes is as fresh as ever. You there announce 
that G. B. S. is greater than a puppet—good God!—and you thus abdicate all rights 
to be among the Puppet’s die-hard and gaily loyal servants. ... Leave marionettes free— 
poor and real, or take my curse.” 

Despite the fact that a number of puppeteers have ignored Mr. Craig's first bit of 
advice by organizing (not with the idea of standardization but with the safeguarding 
of the individual artist as their goal) and that THEATRE Arts is violating his second 
commandment by giving evidences of their work to its readers, there is little proof at 
this writing that marionettes are less free, less poor or less real. Indeed the past year 
has given the puppet actor a new freedom and a greater realization of his potentialities. 
This achievement has been accomplished in a variety of ways not the least of which 
has been the simplification and extension of production methods. The increase in the 
number of technical devices by which the staging of professional theatre productions 
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Figures, revolving stage from David Dodd's production, Alice in Wonderland 


has been made more easy or more effective during recent years has been mirrored in 
the small stages without, happily, any of the involvements. So David Dodd, graduate 
engineer,—exercising his Vermont ingenuity on the problem of shifting scenes with 
dispatch and preserving the unity and continuance of performance, has developed a 
revolving stage on which his production of Alice in Wonderland moves smoothly to 
its conclusion. No more on the puppet stage than on the professional does an abundance 
of mechanism guarantee artistry of production. But when, as in the case of Mr. Dodd’s 
work, feats of engineering simplify the staging, they are heartily to be applauded. 

Quite as interesting as the advances in production technique during the past 
twelvemonth have been the experiments in puppet movement. More and more closely 
the constructed figures approach the freedom of gesture which their conceivers dream. 
Catherine Reighard, who offers at her Puppet Studios an experimental laboratory for 
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Dynamic figures by Catherine Reighard 





Paul Braun’s Sappo the Clown, string marionette used with 
shadow figure. (Photograph by Klawan, New York) 


all puppeteers, seeing the opportunity for creating abstract beauty through figures 
whose identity should be submerged in the beauty of their moving, created a stylized 
pair who box and dance in graceful body-patterns silhouetted against a lighted back- 
drop. So successful was her idea that two dance schools are now using her figures as 
aids in the teaching of technique. 

The year has also seen a considerable widening in the variety of type-figures and 
methods of construction. Puppets of differing aspect have moreover been used success- 
fully in the same performance. Perhaps the most surprising innovation in the use of 
contrasting figures is that of William Herrschaft, electrical engineer, who, in his 
production of Jack the Giant Killer uses human actors for the humans of the legend, 


























Victoria R; McPharlin’s Pink Plush Meyer Levin produces The Hairy Ape 


and puppets much larger than human for the giant and his wife. The latter are con- \ 
structed upon steel carriers and manipulated from below through a series of rods, 
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Puppet Revues: Civic Virtue by William Herrschaft, and The 
Penultimate Mrs. Whortleberry by The Tatterman Marionettes 


levers and bars by an operator sitting on a saddle seat which is invisible to the audience. 
These great new figures, Mr. Herrschaft believes, on account of their dignity, subtlety 
and economy of movement, are ideal for the ambitious productions he is planning, 
which include the plays of Sophocles, medieval miracle plays, Eugene O’Neill’s Lazarus 
Laughed and music dramas. This brings to mind the fact that Robert Edmond Jones, 
in his dramatic presentation of Stravinsky’s Oedipus for the League of American 
Composers last April, used giant puppet figures designed by Remo Bufano. 

Like its counterpart in the commercial theatre the puppet stage brings about the 





























From a puppet movie directed by Jean Gros with Robert Hestwood’s figures 








A Puppet Ballet danced by the Williams Marionettes of Seattle 


synthesis of many arts. The modern puppeteer in recognizing this fact has widened 
the latitude of his subject matter extensively. There has of late been a great increase 
in marionette shows for adult audiences. These have ranged all the way from the 
presentation of O’Neill plays to sophisticated revues. During recent months the puppet 
performer has been seen in motion pictures, in circus and opera and ballet. Indeed he 
has proved himself adaptable to every sort of stage performance. Such extensive | 
activity has emphasized the need for a puppet literature, particularly for publication 
of puppet plays. This need Mr. McPharlin has begun to fill by the issuance of a 
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Circus and Opera, from the versatile repertory of the Pic- 
coli, Italian puppets. (Photographs courtesy 8. Hurok) 


series of puppet plays under his imprint. These are admirably arranged, edited in the 
same general format as the yearbook, and illustrated by woodcuts. 

One of the most encouraging signs in the revival of interest in puppets is the fact 
that the little figures have learned to break, not merely state lines, but national 
boundaries as well. America is eagerly awaiting the visit of the Piccoli, the famous 
Italian company which makes its headquarters in Rome. Already her shores have been 
invaded by a group from Soviet Russia which have been shown by Catherine Reighard. 
An admirable report on Russian puppetry written by Elena Mitcoff for Mr. 
McPharlin’s yearbook says that: “In Soviet Russia the puppet theatre flourishes under 
the guidance of the government in the double function of entertainer and educator of 
the masses. . . . The fact that the art department of the Moscow Bureau of Education 
sponsors an organization for the wholesale manufacture of puppets for distribution 
among schools and clubs will give an idea of the amazing development of puppet 
activity in Soviet Russia... . The State Printing Press of Moscow has several puppet 
theatres which it sends to perform in the villages. .. . The Bureau of Village Arts 
has prescribed the standard set of characters to be cast in a puppet play.” This fixed 
group forms a kind of stock company composed of good communists and their wicked 
opponents and through its performances it educates its audiences in the way that the 
government believes good communists should go. 
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Russian Soviet Puppets brought to America by Julien Bryan and 
exhibited by Catherine Reighard. (Photographs by Julien Bryan) 





For a comprehensive view of the year’s advance in puppetry, including the records 
of achievement of the most familiar puppeteers whose work has not been mentioned 
nor represented by photographs in these pages, one need only turn to the admirably 
edited little yellow-covered book* to whose full accounts, as it was intimated at the 
beginning of this article, these comments are but a few notes. There in spirited 
illustrations and more spirited prose is the whole story. 





CaRL CARMER 


* Puppetry, 1931. Edited by Paul McPharlin, Birmingham, Michigan, $1.50. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


HE chief company of players in Colonial times, presided 

over by the genial Hallam family, freshly arrived from 

England in the good ship, Charming Sally, came to two 
conclusions: they must plan their seasons at centres where politics 
presided, and they must pitch their scenery wherever there were 
sufficient estates and a sufficient flavor of social life to suggest a 
hopeful profit. But there was another consideration very apparent 
to them after George Washington attained eminence: they must 
follow the footsteps of His Excellency, who was as essential to their 
livelihood as those Colonial Governors who used to grant them 
royal permission to perform. 

The humor of the situation lay in the fact that George Washing- 
ton was as eager to follow the theatre company as they were to fol- 
low him. Never was the time when he would forego the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the play, and he often prolonged his visit to a town 
that he might repeat night after night his excursions to the theatre. 
So keen his thirst for the mimic stage, so eager his curiosity for the 
trickery of entertainment, that he was sure to be found wherever 
there was a mechanical device on show, or some unusual exhibition 
of horsemanship. He was a lover of mimicry and mechanism. 

There are no comments of his to indicate his reactions to the 
theatre, but his ledgers and diaries reveal, in dry, plain entries, his 
constant attendance. He wrote no poems to actresses, as did John 
Quincy Adams to Ellen Tree; he indicated no preferences for plays 
as Lincoln did in a rare letter to James H. Hackett. He was mute 


in his appreciations, and we have to infer his enthusiasms. How 


often his expenditures are worded: “Cash for treat’g Ladies”, which 
would indicate that to him theatregoing was both a social grace and 
a treat. He was an ardent dancer, and always, even in stressful 
days, would ride miles, if need be, for the pleasures of the cotillion 
or minuet. He attended concerts, but, as he once wrote to Francis 
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Hopkinson, who had dedicated some harpsichord or pianoforte 
songs to him, “I can neither sing one of the songs, nor raise a single 
note on any instrument.” 

The first record of Washington’s playgoing comes from his Bar- 
badoes Journal, kept when he accompanied his half-brother Law- 
rence to Bridgetown in 1751. The play was George Barnwell, but 
who the actors were—professional or amateur—is not stated. "Two 
days afterwards, George was down with the small-pox. In 
Virginia, Murray and Kean, with a company of players, were try- 
ing to take the edge off the coming of the Hallam family, still on 
the high seas, by trying their fortunes with the Williamsburg 
people. Washington saw none of these predatory performances 
for he was not returned until 1752, and then, as a military adjutant, 
he was detained in Fredericksburg, on duty, as well as with pleurisy. 
But the company began touring in the spring of 1752, and came to 
such a theatre centre as Hobb’s-Hole in May, reaching Fredericks- 
burg in time for the June Fair. There. Washington’s half-brother 
Samuel advanced him 1/3 and we see him as a gallery god. 

The Virginia colony was thoroughly theatre-minded; the play- 
house is copiously mentioned by both divine and historian. “The 
Gentlemen of the College”, meaning William and Mary, were 
doing their best with Restoration comedies and tragedies, and Royal 
Governors honored the King’s birthday with amateur shows, if 
there happened to be no professionals around. There was a theatre 
near the Palace on the green, and there was a new theatre (1751) 
to which the inhabitants of Williamsburg had subscribed pistole 
after pistole, for the privilege of being called, as the prologue said, 
supporters of “Athen’s Infant Stage.” 

Hallam’s shallow ship nosed its way into the York River after 
sufficiently exciting times with winds and storms. According to the 
specially penned prologue for their opening night, September 15, 
1752, there was whispered in their Thespian ears the injunction: 

Haste; to Virginia’s Plains, my Sons, repair, 
The Goddess said, Go, confident to find 
An Audience sensible, polite and kind. 

They were not amateurs—these players who braved the scant 
population of the colonies. They brought London reputations with 
them. Lewis and Mrs. Hallam, Rigby and Malone could boast of 
full records on the stage. In all there were about a dozen players 
that weighted down the Charming Sally and held rehearsals on 
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deck, from a repertory as forbidding and as varied as any in a 
season at Covent Garden or Drury Lane: Shakespeare, Farquhar, 
Cibber, Steele, Rowe, Vanbrugh and Garrick. Hallam remained 
eleven months in Virginia, and it was this fare that Washington 
partook of, unless it was light opera, frail farce or pantomime. 

Then Hallam moved northward, and the tidewater Colonials 
saw no more professional playing for five years. But in due course 
Washington was called to Boston and New York, and, being on the 
lookout for novelty, we find him seeking out a mechanism of wheels 
and dancing figures and music that must have amused him im- 
mensely, since he ventured twice to examine its mysteries, hidden 
in a Roman Temple design. We have hazy glimpses of him in his 
frontier days as a soldier (1757), contributing one pound to the 
players at Fort Cumberland, which, considering his meticulous 
care of coin, further measures his love of drama. And it was also 
while manoeuvering against the French and Indians that he wrote 
to Mrs. George William Fairfax, in the spirit of formal gallantry: 
“T should think our time more agreeably spent, believe me, in play- 
ing a part in Cato, with the company you mention and myself 
doubly happy in being the Juba to such a Marcia as you must 
make.” There were only two literary quotations made by Wash- 
ington during the extensive correspondence of revolutionary and 
national days, and these were taken from Cato, so the inferences 
are that it was a favorite play of his and that he may even have 
essayed a part in some amateur performance. 

After his marriage, when as a Virginia Burgess he had to spend 
definite periods at Williamsburg, he enjoyed the rounds of gaiety 
that colored the capital. Theatre entries became more frequent in 
the ledger. Playgoing, concert going, expenses to hear an “ar- 
monica” and to see a sleight of hand program, satisfied his hunger. 
When he left Mount Vernon for court day in Alexandria, he 
would stay all night, rather than ride back home and miss a show: 
a vagrant trickster was sure to lure him. And he was generally the 
host at such entertainments, as, when head of the nation, he was 
generally the host at box-parties. The ledger entries of this period 
show such sums as £1. 7s. 6d. and £3. 12s. 6d. Later we find him 
sending Martha and her daughter to a mild “show”, for I imagine 
Mrs. Washington was particular regarding the sort of entertain- 
ment she could stand. In 1768 he bought a s5/ ticket for John Parke 
Custis, significant in view of the trouble that young man gave him. 
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Take John Esten Cooke’s novel, The Virginia Comedians, study 
the Frenchman’s Map of Williamsburg for 1786, and saunter on 
pleasure bent as Washington must have sauntered at about the time 
the Murray-Kean, the Hallam, and the Douglass companies enter- 
tained the good folk of the wooded estates of the gentry. The town 
could boast a sumptuous Green, and close by—at the head of the 
Green—rose the Governor’s palace. Raleigh Tavern was the gath- 
ering place of the smart folk, and Bruton Church, not far away, 
was the highroad of social meeting on Sunday. These two centres 
of contact were on the Duke of Gloucester Street, at the end of 
which was the College. But the point of real excitement was the 
new theatre which Hallam remodelled, because it was no more than 
a barn when he took hold of it. 

The little theatre in Williamsburg, where the beauty of Beatrice 
Hallam shone to perfection—what a relic it would be today! Its 
box, its pit, its gallery, what ghostly figures of beauty and gallantry 
there! Fair arms of Virginia’s blue-blood womanhood white 
against the velvet railings. Below in the pit, hardier natures and 
tastes, with eyes on a level with the ankles and feet of the actors; 
in the gallery, benches, with no comforting cushions, filled with the 
true gods of the theatre, or with some lucky coachmen who had 
come early to secure and hold seats for their mistresses. Rudimen- 
tary but reminiscent of London. Here, before the élite, the Hal- 
lams disported themselves. A Ball at the Palace was an event, 
but (while the players were in Town) an after-theatre punch at 
the Raleigh Tavern brought you in touch with the Hallams who 
lodged there. Did Washington at any time meet the players, one 
asks? It is not improbable that he did, considering that all stations 
of life yearned for acquaintance with the vagabonds. 

In 1768, the Reverend Jonathan Boucher, a Virginia minister, 
was selected by Washington as tutor for John Parke Custis. In 
him we glimpse the social spirit of Annapolis, another theatre 
centre known to Washington. To judge by the letters that passed 
between the two, this rotund and oily man of God—the sort of 
ecclesiastical remnant London thought might do for the colonies— 
was possessed of many manners. He could be of the chapel and 
of the school-room; he could assume the gravity of the moralist, 
the wisdom of the pedagogue, the gaiety of the practiser of the 
arts. Washington should have seen through this at the moment, but 
he didn’t. He sent John to him, unsuspecting. He even allowed 
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young Custis to move, with the few pupils Boucher had, to Anna- 
polis. Here Boucher courted all activity that increased a meagre 
income; he partook of all pleasures that might ingratiate him with 
the society of the town. He haunted the vicinity of the playhouse; 
he was elected to the presidency of a literary club. And then, 
jerking himself up by his pious bootstraps, he would lean from the 
pulpit on Sundays and deplore the conditions which would allow 
generous donations for the erection of a playhouse with its hand- 
some front, while the church building faced ruin for want of proper 
attention. Mayhap he had to fumble in his pocket for his sermon, 
for therein also lay snuggled the latest occasional prologue he had 
written for the theatre management. 

Washington did not take as untowardly the worldly wiseness of 
John Parke’s preceptor, since it was the fashion of the time. 
Boucher and his pupils lived amidst cock-fighting and racing and 
card-playing, and much money passed across the table at the 
divine’s. Washington was often seated there. For, be it remem- 
bered, never a racing season at Annapolis but Washington was to 
the forefront of the eager throng. So it was not surprising to find 
the Reverend Jonathan, tutor and father confessor to youth, sound- 
ing more pompous than otherwise, in his letters to Washington, 
recording how the culture of young John’s mind progressed. But 
what could Boucher say when he found that the vivacity of Sarah 
Hallam had charmed the easy heart of his pupil, Master Custis, 
the young Virginian of 15,000 rich acres? The sudden descent of 
Washington on Annapolis may have been for some purpose, there- 
fore, yet he immediately settled down to the gaiety of the city. 
The ledgers do not tell whether Washington indulged Jackie’s 
taste for the theatre; the journals and letters give no hint that 
Jackie was in any serious trouble, wild romantic that he was. 

But these records do furnish ample evidence of Washington con- 
stantly at the theatre whenever the professionals came to town. 
Then, never a week passed that he did not go three nights at least 
to the play. And this did not mean merely attending the theatre. 
There was always a dinner party beforehand—now the Governor, 
then the Speaker, and still again at the Club; and after the theatre, 
a bowl or two of punch at the Inn or some private home, or a 
supper at the Coffee House. Always the same, whether at Wil- 
liamsburg, Annapolis or New York. 

No wonder that when the War came, and grave moments fell on 
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the shoulders of George Washington, he frowned upon the Conti- 
nental Congress when it virtually closed all theatres and stopped all 
amusements. This matter of amusement was close to his heart. A 
letter from one William Bradford to his sister Rachel, written from 
Valley Forge in May, 1778, would indicate that a theatre was 
opened there after the rigors of the winter had passed, and that 
Washington and his Lady were in attendance. Then October, 1778, 
came, with more drastic measures from Congress. Frivolity of all 
sort must cease under the penalty of disloyalty. 

The gaiety and originality of the Red Coats, who supported a 
flourishing theatre wherever they were, was in marked contrast to 
the reticent acceptance of the theatre by the Continentals, because 
the echo of President Laurens’ voice shattered their pleasure. 
Nevertheless, from the letter-book of a young soldier of the Penn- 
sylvania line, during 1780, we learn that they had great fun dressing 
themselves in women’s gowns and giving a Country Dance some- 
where in Jersey; and that the girls joined them, when they were 
Stationed at Reading, Pennsylvania, and helped them act The Re- 
venge and The Lying Valet. The beloved General was at hand, 
and never frowned at the law breakers. He probably thrilled when 
“Leonora made a brilliant appearance this evening dress’d in a pink 
silk with an extraordinary headdress.” André, as a theatre designer 
for the British soldier players, might revel in his Meschianza 
pageant in honor of Lord Howe, he might beg to buy lace and 
furbelows in New York for Miss Shippen, but at least the soldiers 
of the Pennsylvania line were having a good time too, despite the 
Continental Congress. The fact is that, in 1778, plays were being 
published “ at the desire of some of the officers of the American 
Army.” The second time Congress enacted laws against theatre- 
going and amusement, however, Washington’s ardour was quelled. 

Like migratory birds, the professional actors cleared out of the 
belligerent colonies and hastened to the West Indies. And like 
birds in the spring they returned immediately on the cessation of 
combat. But, under all circumstances, the British retained hold on 
the theatre; so much so that, after the surrender of Burgoyne, when 
his army was interned at Charlottesville, Virginia, a playhouse was 
immediately opened. Washington soon found himself in situations 
where Congress had to be disobeyed. The French believed in en- 
tertainment; they eagerly sought occasions for Balls and Oratorios 
and Concerts and Illuminations. And Washington had to take 
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cognizance of these events, especially if they celebrated the Dauphin’s 
birthday. After Cornwallis’ surrender, Hallam, returning to Phila- 
delphia, was confronted by the Assembly that refused to repeal the 
Congressional act against amusement. This was presumably too 
much for Washington; his ledger shows extensive theatre ticket 
purchasing in Philadelphia, Richmond and Annapolis. 

Once more there was a gap in Washington’s theatregoing as he 
returned from the battle-field to Mount Vernon. But he was soon 
called from his agricultural pursuits by the convening of the Fed- 
eral Convention, and his passion for the play was resumed. The 
Opera House in Southwark masqueraded dramas under the high- 
sounding name of Spectaculum Vitae to satisfy the conscience of the 
Philadelphians and to be within the law. Farce and opera, masques 
and concerts, the players giving plays furtively! Once more Wash- 
ington resumed the regularity of playgoing, especially after his In- 
augural in New York. The little John Street Theatre hailed the 
Chief Executive with classic transparencies, showing the Father of 
his Country being chubbily but delicately decorated by Fame de- 
scending from Heaven. Ten days after he took the oath of office, 
the President was at the play, gay officialdom crowding the historic 
portals of New York’s centre of amusement. 

The John Street Theatre was of wood and painted red. It stood 
back from the street some sixty feet or more, and was covered by a 
wooden canopy to protect carriage folk from the weather. Two 
rows of boxes gave space for a brilliant gathering—forerunner of 
the opera’s diamond horseshoe—and the house held about eight 
hundred dollars, when full. Douglass, who had been touring the 
South with a company which he called the Virginia Comedians, 
was the builder. The actors of the time were indeed individual- 
istic. Very prominent was gouty John Henry, who owned his 
private carriage, thus enabling Mrs. Henry to dress her part at 
home. The accomplished Mrs. Hallam, now widowed, gave her 
hand to Douglass. In this country she was the original Juliet, Cor- 
delia, Portia, Jane Shore, Mrs. Beverley and Lady Betty Modish. 
In the many years since the landing of the Hallams, new leading 
men like Lewis Hallam, Jr. (only in his teens on the Charming 
Sally), and new beauties like the Storer sisters, came to the fore. 
And all this theatre history occurred within eye range of Wash- 
ington. 

It is in the spring of 1789, May 11. The program is The School 
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for Scandal, with the after-piece, The Poor Soldier. There is a 
large official audience to honor the Chief Executive: the Vice 
President, the Governor, the Count de Moustier and other diplo- 
mats. Among Washington’s gay theatre party sat the irascible 
Senator William Maclay, whose diary records his displeasure over 
many things. He hated the play; “it is an indecent representation 
of character and virtue”. He wanted instead The Conscious Lover 
—a play that inculcated “more prudential manners”. He was old 
and the fires of youth were dimmed. He squirmed in his chair, the 
better to see “the sullen dignity” of his Chief; he sneered at the 
“silly laugh” of John Adams. 

There was probably a less formal box-party on the evening of 
June 5, when Robert Morris and his Lady; the Honorable General 
Knox and his Lady; Baron Steuben and the Gentlemen of the Presi- 
dential Suite sat with Washington to see Mrs. Henry and Mrs. Mor- 
ris disport themselves excellently through The Clandestine Mar- 
riage. The official lists omit mention of Mrs. Washington, although 
Mrs. Knox—the large Mrs. Knox, the overdressed Mrs. Knox with 
her prolific canopy of hair bedecked with black gauze and black 
streamers—was her warm friend! Mentioned at “court” levees and 
“state” dinners, Martha rarely appears at the theatre. 

Every move now made by the President created a tradition. He 
came into office on the wave of popular acclaim. Party lines were 
developed during his first administration, and republican freedom 
looked suspiciously on his punctilious manners. At the theatre he 
insisted on formality and ceremony. All eyes were upon him when 
he entered his box. Yet even this could not quell in him the zest of 
theatregoing. He used to send invitations and he disliked having 
them regarded as “orders” to be present. When he asked Chief- 
Justice Jay and his wife to be present at what proved to be his last 
play in New York, he took care to say, in a cold and formal way, 
that the Chief Justice must not feel forced to come if it was not agree- 
able to his feelings. Washington was still fearful that the old Revo- 
lutionary prohibitions against the theatre might deter the head of the 
law in the new nation. Jay could be just as sedate; he thanked 
Washington for “his delicate attention to [his] embarrassment. . . 
which ceased with all questions between government and the 
theatre.” The fact is, the theatre act had just been set aside. 

William Dunlap enters the scene at this time as a close observer 
of Washington. When Dunlap’s Darby’s Return was given produc- 
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tion, at one moment embarrassment overspread the great man’s face 
as he waited for the eulogiums which always followed the mention 
of his name on the stage. But Darby confessed that, while in New 
York, he had not seen the immortal Washington, mistaking for him 
a man “all lace and glitter, botherum and shine.” A hearty laugh 
rang out from the President’s box. It was rarely that the Chief 
Executive showed such unrestrained merriment. How Dunlap 
glows over this! 

The seat of Government was removed to Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Washington packed her possessions, and so did the old American 
Company. They, too, would move to the new capital city. The east 
stage box at the Southwark was decorated with the coat of arms of 
the United States. Festoons of red draperies added to the dignity of 
the setting. A soldier stood at the stage door and four soldiers paced 
the extent of the gallery. Manager Wignell, in black and with 
powdered wig, held brass candlesticks with the dips alight; and to 
him fell the honor of seeing the Presidential party seated. The 
orchestra blared away with the new Presidential March, but there 
was always an uproarious demand for the old Washington March 
of Revolutionary days. The audience rose. The newspapers began 
announcing the presence of the President, and always a full house 
might be expected, although Abigail Adams, catching some of the 
social sensitiveness of the Adams family, noted on one occasion that 
the house was not full and that Washington was annoyed. Who 
knows what party rancor was in her little body! As she sat with the 
President and the Vice-President, witnessing a performance of The 
School for Scandal, her superior culture could not be downed. She 
had been abroad while her husband was at the Court of St. James, 
and she"had seen the players there. “This little playhouse,” she 
wrote her daughter in substance, “is as good as any to be found out- 
side France, and the acting is adequate, but la, I missed the divine 
Farren”. She meant Elizabeth Farren who had succeeded Mrs. 
Abington in the London public favor. 

That hearty laugh of Washington is measure of his theatre enjoy- 
ment. He was outwardly cold. But he was not inwardly unre- 
sponsive. So thought the reporter on the Pennsylvania Journal and 
Weekly Advertiser for November 14, 1792. Washington was wit- 
nessing the comic opera, Maid of the Mill, followed by the musical 
farce, The Romp, or, A Cure for the Spleen. He showed unusual 
interest in the rdle of the old Miller, and, exclaimed the observant 
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newspaper scribe, “paid it the tribute of a tear!” In the afterpiece, 
Mrs. Hodgkinson brought to his face “the light of a smile.” Thus 
we see the great man running the gamut of theatre appeal. What 
more can a theatregoer do than weep and smile and laugh aloud!! 

In the ledger, the theatre entries are no longer in Washington’s 
handwriting. His secretary attends to the purchase of seats. In- 
stead of pounds and shillings and pence, the sturdy dollar and half 
dollar (sturdy, not steady) showed a change in money values, though 
the plays indicated the same Restoration and Sentimental Comedy 
taste. New actors kept coming to these shores. Washington looked 
upon Fennell and Harwood and Blissett, Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. Whitlock 
and Mrs. Cleveland. 

Some say Washington was a little priggish about meeting actors. 
But that was not the spirit of the good folk of Williamsburg, and 
Washington was of their “class.” As late as 1839, the ladies of 
Bruton Church used to hold weekly prayer meetings in the cosy 
rooms of Sarah Hallam, retired actress, whose sole occupation now 
was making paper bags to fill with sweets for the young people who 
visited her. After she left the stage, she kept a boarding school for 
a while, just as Susannah Rowson, whom Washington saw act, had 
kept one on Federal Street in Boston, in the face of prejudice against 
her calling. It is hard to believe that Washington condescended to- 
ward the theatre; he loved it too much for that. In fact, on the 
testimony of William A. Duer, a young American Company invaded 
the Presidential mansion and enacted Julius Caesar in the garret be- 
fore a select audience, with Duer as Brutus and Washington Custis, 
his fellow school mate, as Cassius. 

There arrived the time of Washington’s last visit to the theatre. 
The date is February 27, 1797, and the program was The Way to 
Get Married and the comic ballet, Dermot & Kathleen; or, Animal 
Magnetism. After that, the theatre knew him no more, though in 
death the theatre celebrated his greatness by monodies and the deep- 
est mourning. Retiring from office, the great man returned to Mount 
Vernon. One might argue that his library would console him with 
the printed play. But among his books were scant theatre evidences 
—a copy of Shakespeare, a copy of Royall Tyler’s The Contrast 
(since he was among the subscribers), Bickerstaff’s Lionel and Cla- 
rissa and Cumberland’s The Carmelite. Only the ledger and jour- 
nals establish him as our first real professional playgoer. 
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Victor Moore 


American musical satire suddenly bloomed at the turn of the 
year with a witty noisy burlesque of national politics entitled 
Of Thee I Sing. Through the melange of beauty contests, elec- 
tion rallies, White House tours, wanders the ever forgotten but 
ingratiating figure of the vice-president, Alexander Throttle- 
bottom. Victor Moore plays the part with a mixture of pathos 
and humor that makes it one of the great comic interpreta- 
tions of the year. (Photograph by White) 



























































James Reynolds’ design for the palace of Agamem- 
non in Robert Henderson’s matinee productions of 
Sophocles’ tragedy with Blanche Yurka as Electra 
and Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Clytemnestra. 
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SPORTING BEASLEY 


OOD glory, give a look at Sporting Beasley 
Strutting, oh my Lord. 

Top hat cocked one side his bulldog head, 
Striped four in hand, and in his buttonhole 

A red carnation; Prince Albert coat 
Formfitting, corset like; vest snugly filled 

Gray morning trousers, spotless and full flowing, 

White spats and a cane. 


Step it Mr. Beasley, oh step it till the sun goes down. 
Forget the snippy clerks you wait upon, 
Tread clouds of glory above the heads of pointing children, 
Oh, Mr. Peacock, before the drab barnfowl of the world. 
Forget the laughter when at the concert 
You paced down the aisle, your majesty, 
Down to Row A, where you pulled out your opera glasses. 
Majesty. ... 
It’s your turn now, Sporting Beasley, 
Step it off. 
The world is a ragbag; the world 
Is full of heathens who haven’t seen the light; 
Do it, Mr. Missionary. 


Great glory, give a look. 
Oh Jesus, when this brother’s bill falls due, 
When he steps off the chariot 
And flicks the dust from his patent leathers with his silk hand- 
kerchief, 
When he stands in front of the jasper gates, patting his tie; 
And then paces in, 
Cane and knees working like well oiled slow timed pistons; 


Lord help us, give a /ook at him. 
Don't make him dress up in no night gown, Lord. 
Don’t put no fuss and feathers on his shoulders, Lord. 
Let him know it’s heaven. 
Let him keep his hat, his vest, his elkstooth, and everything. 
Let him have his spats and cane. 
Let him have his spats and cane. 
STERLING A. BROWN 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISMS 
Some English Excerpts, 1880-1930 
By LAURAINE FIELD 


HE theatre-critic today goes to the play and surrenders him- 
self to the effect of the experience as a whole: to the com- 


bined influence of dramatist, players, stage-artist, the 
audience surrounding him, and the unseizable atmosphere of the in- 
dividual playhouse. As these things succeed or fail to stir thought 
and emotion in him he records his impressions, and tells how and 
why he has been enthralled or entertained, bored or irritated, as may 
have been any other equally intelligent but less articulate member 
of the audience. We accept this attitude, and consider it of most 
service to the theatre, to playwright, director and actor, as well as 
to the playgoer. But it is nevertheless a new kind of theatre criticism, 
and belongs definitely to recent times. 

The play reviews which appeared in London newspapers a hun- 
dred years ago show the critics dealing with their subject in a very 
different way. Almost always the Times and the Morning Post 
merely told the story of the play, with such moral comment as the 
critic felt to be appropriate and acceptable to public taste, ending 
with a few lines of not very discerning praise for individual per- 
formances. There were, indeed, two well defined lines of approach 
from which no critic of note seems to have departed before the days 
of William Archer. A piece was judged first on the issue of its 
moral value, and then on its dramatic form and construction. The 
critic was never, as nowadays, an intelligent unit of the audience; 
he was a superior (and anonymous) person giving judgment from a 
kind of pontifical throne as the vice-regent of some undefined and 
quite unassailable authority, Aristotle plus the Mind of God. 

In comedy, the strict form of the five-act piece of the preceding 
century, with its stock of recognisable ludicrous types, and its plot of 
tricks and counter tricks, disguises and surprises, was rigidly de- 
manded of the playwright, and any departure from its rules was held 
up to scorn as necessarily a failure and weakness in the play. The 
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Morning Post (10th December, 1840) printed a typical review of 
Bulwer Lytton’s very successful piece Money, in which the anon- 
ymous mouthpiece of the Absolute remarks: 


The conclusion we come to, after carefully studying the per- 
formance, is that Sir Edward Bulwer is totally incapable of writing 
a comedy ... in the strict literary sense. ... The plot... 
will naturally suggest the question ‘Where is the comedy?” 


Of Dion Boucicault’s London Assurance (March, 1841) he says: 


The production of a regular comedy makes an epoch in modern 
theatricals; for these five-act satires upon men and manners have 
become as rare in authorship as they therefore are necessarily upon 
the stage. 


Occasionally another note was struck, and the stage artist and 
furnisher came in for a word of praise. As the fashion for realistic 
settings grew, enthusiasm for elaborate décor became intense and was 
expressed with almost lyrical fervour. 

So in writing of Mme. Vestris’ production of London Assurance 
in 1841, the Times dilates on 


a house in a garden with set flower-beds, the interior of the rooms 
and the whole of the furniture being visible through the windows, 
a drawing-room with the most costly tables and cushions, etc. 


while the Morning Post exclaims: 

Such salons—such drawing-room interiors —so magnificently 
meublés—were never before seen beyond or without the pale of 
fashionable life. . . . The appointments . . . were the most ex- 
quisite we have ever seen. 

But there was no real recognition of the significance of method 
in presenting a piece and until, in the 1880’s, Clement Scott in the 
Daily Telegraph and William Archer in the World began writing 
their signed reviews, the dramatic critics of the nineteenth century 
make dreary reading. 

If we compare contemporary reviews of successful social comedies 
for the last fifty years we find in most of them still the same insistence 
on the moral of the play; nor are the critics yet weary of reasserting 
that the function of comedy is to teach, through ridicule of vice and 
folly. This point of view has persisted until today, and will perhaps 
always persist; but since A. B. Walkley (who said that in the play- 
house a playwright’s ideas are not to be questioned) led the way, 
dramatic critics have tended to fall into two groups, one of which 
looked after the moral value of a play and the other its dramatic 
form and technique. Both views are to be seen in the contemporary 
reviews of Pinero’s Hobby Horse, produced at St. James’ Theatre in 
1886. The Times (25th October) insists upon judging the piece not 
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for what it is, but for what it is not. The verdict reads: 

Mr. Pinero has placed a sufficient number of pieces before the 
public to enable a judgment to be formed as to the texture of his 
mind. . . . He has no enthusiasm, no faculty of make-believe, no 
faith in human nature. . . . Success will only wait upon him when 
he throws aside his cynicism and gives free expression to his sense 
of the incongruous . . . the finer sentiments are beyond him. 


But alongside the Times we have Clement Scott and William 
Archer, each of whom regards the piece from a new angle. Each 
deals with the play, and with nothing but the play, but he looks at 
it from the viewpoint of the theatre itself. Here we have no mouth- 
piece of the Absolute, but a spokesman of the audience. Clement 


Scott, who loves to praise, bursts forth: 

Let us hear no more of the destitution of dramatic talent, of 
poverty of invention, of want of originality in treatment; let us 
close our ears for once and all against the tedious complaints about 
stage commonplace and the stereotyped formula of stage work, 
unless we can approach such a play as this with hope and con- 
fidence, and applaud it with both hands. . . . Nothing could be 
better than the drollery of the first act. The contrasted satire 
of the male and female mania for racing and philanthropy, the 
coarse philosophy of the broken-down jockey which had such a 
true Dickens flavour, the artless angling of the seductive spinster 

. all combine to start the play with brilliant success. . . . The 
second act opened with portentous solemnity. . . . Its workman- 
ship is as admirable as ever, but there is a screw loose somewhere 

. the satire is so unbending and determined that we require 
someone to tell us that it is a funny and not a serious play. at 
some one is unquestionably Mrs. Jermyn. . . . Unfortunately for 
the piece the delight of playing a serious scene was too tempting 
for Mrs. Kendal. That a serious scene was expected from this 
accomplished actress in her own theatre the audience pretty well 
showed. But to make Mrs. reg serious in this love scene with 
the curate, was to ruin the play so far as its satire was concerned. 
It was a toss up at this crisis whether to keep up the tradition of 
the theatre, or to make the dramatic scheme consistent. Mrs. 
Kendal chose the former, and the consequence was that she puzzled 
her audience to the verge of desperation. . . . Instead of being 
almost moved to tears by the pathetic beggary of the East-end 
curate, the audience should have been eo in their sleeve at 
the exquisite drollery of Mrs. Jermyn’s position. When Mrs. 
Kendal took this act seriously and transported the audience into 
the realms of pathetic drama, the satire of the author received a 
shock from which it never thoroughly recovered. . . . 


William Archer lays an even more accurate finger on the play’s 
dramatic weaknesses, and abandoning the formal “we” of authority 
for the friendly “I” of the man-in-the-auditorium, identifies himself 
yet more closely with the intelligent public. In the World (27th 
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Behind the facade of the darkly imposing house of Mannon, as 
pictured by Robert Edmond Jones on the curtain, an old Greek 
story re-enacts itself in a New England setting with pity and ter- 
ror. Alla Nazimova and Lee Baker make The Homecoming, first 
of the O'Neill trilogy, memorable. (Photographs by Vandamm) 
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Earle Larimore and Alice Brady play the son and daughter of the 
ill-fated house with a fine understanding of the play’s implications. 
The melodramatic boat scene in Robert Edmond Jones’ starkly 
simple setting is made more effective by strong contrasts in light. 
(Photograph by Vandamm) 
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October, 1886) he says: 


Mr. Pinero’s new comedy is a clever play, an entertaining play, 
a play full of thought, observation, humour, quaintness, vivacity, 
ingenuity, what you will; yet a play which somehow misses its aim 
and scores a ‘centre’ instead of a bull’s eye. . . . We came away 
asking ourselves why we had not thoroughly enjoyed a comedy 
which we felt to be (as aforesaid) clever, entertaining, and so 
forth, far beyond the average of contemporary plays. 

The question is difficult to answer, but, like the intelligent de- 
tective, ‘I have my theory.’ . . . Has not Mr. Pinero attempted 
to... turn a farce into a comedy? The play, I imagine, must 
have been conceived as a farce for some pe theatre; then, an 
opening presenting itself at the St. James’, the piece (or the idea) 
had to be remodelled so as to fit it for its loftier destinies. .. . 
From the moment Mrs. Jermyn was designed for Mrs. Kendal she 
was bound to become a real woman, a character to be taken seri- 
ously as a subject for praise or blame, sympathy or antipathy; and 
with her the Rev. Noel had to be made real, credible, sympathetic. 
These two characters, thus defantasticated (excuse the barbarism), 
at once stood out inartistically from the plane of the picture. 
Worse than this, in the love of the Rev. Noel for Mrs. Jermyn, 
we have a painful complication with no possible solution, than 
which nothing is more disturbing to an audience. It is a matter not 
for farce, nor for comedy, but for tragedy; and though English 
dramatists . . . have accustomed us to interludes of farce in 
tragedy, we somehow draw the line at scraps of tragedy in farce. 
In this, as in one or two of his former works, Mr. Pinero seems to 
go by the formula ‘Farce+Tragedy=Comedy,’ which is about as 
true as ‘Ginger-pop+ Vitriol—Champagne.’ 


Two years later Mr. Pinero produced in Sweet Lavender (at 
Terry’s Theatre) a piece which won the entire approbation of the 


orthodox critic of the Morning Post, (22nd March, 1888): 


The scintillations of wit, the flashes of humour, and the audac- 
ious unconventionalism of Sweet Lavender are so brilliant and 
mirth-provoking that the merits of the dramatist’s constructive 
work are in danger of being overlooked. The new domestic 
drama . . . has, however, for its foundation, a story of a touch- 
ind sadness which Mr. Pinero has worked out with great skill, 
adding here a vein of youthful love, there a touch of hilarious 
merriment, which brighten up the picture into a harmonious com- 
position full of interest and genial spirit. . . . Mr. Terry’s acting 
when giving way to drink raised a laugh, but it was a sad and dis- 
cordant display that might with advantage be spared. . . . 


In the same mood, Clement Scott, carried away by an enthusiasm 


characteristic of the England of his day, rhapsodizes: 


Sweet Lavender is, as its happy title implies, a wholesome, pure, 
refreshing, and a charming play. ... Only a simple story of 
London life, its scene a set of chambers in the Temple, its hero a 
brave young barrister, its heroine the daughter of a widowed 
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housekeeper; only a tale of man’s sure trust and woman’s gentle 
confidence; only a record of the hope of youth contrasted with the 
repentance of age—it passes before us with its alternate ripples 
of honest laughter and its tears of sympathy, with its genuine 
humour and its wholesome manly sentiment. . . . In the painting 
of a sweet pure-minded English girl, redolent of roses and butter- 
cups—a girl with spirit, grace, refinement, and honesty of purpose, 
Mr. Pinero has . . . outstripped the success of Anthony Trol- 
lope’s Lily Dale. . . . Since _eselcatl was lost to us and Anbery 
laid down his pen, no such pure and perfect specimen of English 
girlhood has been given us to oppose the feverish excited, unwhole- 
some creature called woman on the modern stage. . . . 


So little is the critic concerned with the theatre, indeed, one might 
suppose from a casual reading that this was a review of a sentimental 
novel. Archer, less romantically minded, writes in the World: 


If you want to hear the oldest of old stories re-told in a some- 
what disjointed fashion; if you want to see probability outraged, 
coincidences treading on each other’s heels, the rules of dramatic 
construction slighted, and romance rampant in the Inner Temple; 
if you want to make the acquaintance of a set of silly, sentimental, 
improbable, delightful people; if you want to laugh healthily and 
heartily, and are not ashamed to feel your eyes grow dim every now 
and then, even in the midst of your laughter; in short, if you want 
to enjoy a fresh, honest, amiable, irresistible, preposterous play— 
go and see Sweet Lavender at Terry’s Theatre. ... Mr. Pinero 
is an accomplished playwright, an inventive humourist, and some- 
thing of a poet to boot. ... Still, he might have chosen a less 
hackneyed, not to say a less childish, theme, than the Fleet Street 
fairy-tale of Sweet Lavender, and even this fairy-tale he might have 
treated in a less romantic fashion. The heroine herself, for ex- 
ample, is altogether too dollish. She has not the ghost of a char- 
acter; she can only look pretty, and squeak when she is pinched. 
Cinderella and Red Riding Hood had more originality than this, 
and as for Alice in Wonderland, she is a self-reliant and responsible 
human being compared with Sweet Lavender. This is a pity, for it 
weakens the illusion. . . . Since he was telling a fairy-tale, Mr. 
Pinero might at least have made her a fairy... . 


Some years before the turn of the century the list of critics of 
importance was enlarged by the name of George Bernard Shaw of 
the Saturday Review. The reviews of Henry Arthur Jones’ The 
Liars show Clement Scott and Shaw alike in their preoccupation 
with the subject matter of the play, although opposed in their con- 
clusions; and William Archer, as before, is interested mainly in its 
technique. In The Theatre (November, 1897) Scott writes: 


In his new comedy, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones evidently aims at 
— a faithful picture of modern society. In one quarter at 
east, the piece has been hailed as equal, if not superior, to the best 
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work of Augier and Pailleron. Such a claim, and we hasten to add 
that it is advanced by a critic both of experience and ability, is in 
our judgment simply ridiculous. The Liars, we cheerfully admit, 
is a clever and ingenious piece of work. The dialogue as a rule is 
smart, and the construction, particularly of the third act, neat. 
But the play itself abounds in solecisms, and tends to show that 
the writer has drawn his facts from his own inner consciousness 
rather than from observation. . . . Mr. Jones has all the appear- 
ance of a prude who describes fast life from hearsay, and who 
depends upon his imagination for the way in which fast people con- 
duct themselves. 


Says Shaw, (Saturday Review, October, 1897) : 


Its interest, apart from its wealth of comedy, lies in its ve 
keen and accurate picture of smart society. Smart society will 
probably demur, as it always does to views of it obtained from any 
standpoint outside itself. Mr. Jones’ detachment is absolute; he 
describes Mayfair as an English traveller describes the pygmies 
or the Zulus, caring very little about the common human per- 
versities of which (believing them, of course, to be the caste-mark 
of their class) they are so self-importantly conscious, and being 
much tickled by the morally significant peculiarities of which they 
are not conscious at all. . . . And now comes the oddity of the 
situation. Mr. per with a wide clear vision of society, is content 
with theories of it that have really no relation to his observation. 
The comedic sentiment of The Liars is from beginning to end one 
of affectionate contempt for women and friendly contempt for men, 
applied to their affairs with shrewd worldly common sense and 
much mollifying humour; whilst its essentially pious theology and 
its absolute conceptions of duty belong to a passionately anti- 
comedic conception of them as temples of the Holy Ghost. Its 
observations could only have been made today; its idealism might 
have been made yesterday; its reflections might have been made a 
long time ago. Against thisI ... protest. It is surely immoral 
for an Englishman to keep two establishments, much more three. 


And Archer, (World, 13th October, 1897) : 


The merest tyro in criticism can point to the technical faults of 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ new play at the Criterion. . .. It is 
true that the hero is outside the action, a mere confidant and 
chorus, like the De Ryons or the Thouvenin of Dumas. It is true 
that the construction of the second act is audaciously haphazard, 
the characters dropping in without rhyme or reason, in the friend- 
liest manner possible, just when Mr. Jones requires them. It is 
true that even the third act, though it justifies the title of the play, 
does not strictly belong to the subject, since all the lying merely 
retards, without affecting, the decision of the main question whether 
passion or worldly wisdom is to carry the day. ... All this is 
true; and if the piece had any claims to rank as an enduring master- 
piece, a perennial glory of English literature, all this would be of 
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more or less importance. But the piece makes no such pretensions. 
It is a lively, entertaining, vigorously-written comedy of the day, 
which will have its day . . . but will scarcely go down to posterity. 





An example of Archer at his best is found in his review (World, 
I0th October, 1894) of The Case of Rebellious Susan: 


I am more amused than surprised to observe that one critic at 
any rate (the only one whose judgment I have as yet seen) is seri- 
ously shocked and pained at the cynical ‘sermon’ which Mr. Jones 
has preached. I think my esteemed colleague ought to look up 
his Lamb, for this is a case in which the famous plea for the 
irresponsibility of comedy really applies. If we insist on regarding 
it from the serious, moral, responsible point of view we may say 
(forgive the facile Oscarism) that nothing is so tragic as comedy. 

We take our revenge on life by laughing at it. . . . What 
is an ideal worth if you cannot afford to laugh at it once in a 
while? I laughed, and very heartily, at Mr. Jones’ banter. It is 
only when ridicule is stupid and malevolent that one resents it, 
like any other stupidity. If we decline to laugh at anything that 
is not wholly and solely and inherently and invariably ridiculous, 
there is an end of comedy. . . . Not for a moment would I urge 
Mr. Jones to be more ‘literary’ in his diction: he is already too 
much inclined, now and then, to sink the dramatist in the essayist. 
But there is such a thing as style in dialogue, no less than in dis- 
quisition; rightly chosen words, and rightly balanced phrases, are 
just as essential to dramatic as to narrative or expository prose. 
Mr. Jones is careless of these things. He often writes heavy and 
flaccid sentences which tax the elocution of the actor and the at- 
tention of the audience. Take, for instance, this speech of Sir 
Richard Kato’s: ‘Well, I can afford to look on with the com- 
placent curiosity of an intelligent rustic who sees the coach rattling 
down the hill at a devil of a rate with runaway leaders and no 
break.’ Here we have thirty-four words at a stretch, with ‘no 
break,’ no resting-place for the voice, no opening for light and 
shade of delivery. The actor has simply to reel them out, like a 
conjuror drawing a ribbon from his mouth. You think this niggling 
hypercriticism? If you had to listen to a play containing many 
such phrases, you would alter your opinion, and realise the differ- | 
ence between nervous and flabby dialogue. 





The difference of outlook which is so noticeable between Clement 
Scott and William Archer is to be seen again from 1900 onwards 
between J. T. Grein of the Sunday Times and A. B. Walkley of the 
Times. It would be hard to find a better sample of Walkley’s 
criticism than that contained in his notice of Man and Superman at 
the Court Theatre in May, 190s. 


Mr. Shaw (he says) is perpetually energising outside the bounds 
of drama, and if for a moment he gets inside them it is by a mere 
fluke. . . . We want a play that shall be a vehicle for the Shavian 
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philosophy and the Shavian talent and at the same time a perfect 
play. Shall we ever get it? Probably not. ... Were it not for 
the typographical inconvenience . . . one might draw up a bal- 
ance-sheet of this play in two parallel columns. The left-hand 
column would display the action-plot . . . the right-hand column 
would give the idea-plot. . . . Only by that method of sharp 
visual contrast could one hope to bring to light the masked inter- 
dependence of the action-plot and idea-plot and the curious way in 
which one is warped and maimed in being made to serve as the 
vehicle of the other. One would . . . show . . . that the action- 
plot is well-nigh meaningless without the key of the idea-plot; 
that regarded as an independent entity it is often trivial and some- 
times null; and that it is because of this parasitic nature of the 
action-plot, because of its weakness, its haphazardness, its unnat- 
uralness . . . that one finds the play unsatisfying. 
The idea-plot I am not called upon to criticise. In the playhouse 
a dramatist’s ideas are postulates not to be called in question. . . . 
The action-plot . . . is what we see; it is in fact the play itself. 
. . . Now what do we see on the stage of the Court Theatre? 
We see, first of all, a smug, bald-headed old gentleman who 
proceeds, a propos des bottes, to spout the respectable middle- 
class Mill-Spencer-Cobden Liberalism of the mid-Victorian age. 
Then we see him vivaciously ‘checked’ by a youngish, excitable, 
voluble gentleman, who evidently stands for the latest intellect- 
ual ‘advance.’ The younger man tells us, by and by, that he is a 
product of Eton and Oxford; but those of us who think we know 
that product will nourish a secret conviction that he is really, like 
his chauffeur, a product of the Board School and the Polytechnic. 
. . . We note—for in the theatre the most trivial detail that we 
see outweighs the most important philosophy that we deduce—that 
he wears a beard and has already acquired Mr. Shaw’s habit (an 
apparently deliberate piece of ‘business,’ and therefore one stands 
excused for mentioning it) of combing his beard with his fin- 
gers. . .. 








J. T. Grein goes back to the older approach and is generally ab- 


sorbed in the “moral” of the piece. 


of Shaw as a philosopher: 





There is at any rate this in common between Shakespeare and 
Shaw that their genius is universal, that it appeals to the intel- 
lectual of all the world and bears the impress of incalculable 


longevity. . . . Shaw is an autocrat whose sic volo sic jubeo has 
gradually broken down the Chinese wall of insular prejudice and 
conventionality. . . . He may dare to utter the most audacious 


sayings, to do things upon the stage which would spell failure to 
the ordinary craftsman, still we listen, we submit. We feel, despite 
occasional disagreements, that knowledge is the basis of all his 
reasoning, that truth underlies his merry jesting. He knows human 
nature in all its corners. His heart is as bountiful as his mind. 

If Man and Superman is merely viewed from an entertain- 
ment’s point of view, it is ‘excellent sport.’ It touches upon all 
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conceivable phases of life with lightness of humour and the de- 
termination of one who has well-defined opinions and means to 


obtain a hearing at all costs. . . . Man and Superman is the frank 
acknowledgment of ce que femme veut dieu le veut. . . . This is the 
history of all the world . . . it is as old as the hills, but it will 
never grow obsolete... . (Sunday Times, 28th May, 1905) 


But for all his admiration of Shaw as a dramatist J. T. Grein’s 
“dramatic opinions” were of a very different order. It is illuminat- 
ing to read his review of Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows beside 
Shaw’s review of The Little Minister. Grein is enthusiastic. 


Once more Mr. Barrie has added to the gaiety of the nation. 
His new play is a triumph for author and actor alike; one does not 
know which to admire most, the delicacy of its sentiment, the bril- 
liance of its humour, the mastery of its stagecraft, or the charm of 











its story. ... Mr. Barrie is so whimsical, so fanciful, that . . . 
one never knows exactly whether he is not very serious when he is 
jesting. ... Mr. Barrie is not only a master of fiction, he also 


possesses the power of reproducing the ‘slice of life’ illuminated 
by his sense of humour. But that which will probably be con- 
sidered the main attraction of this play, and which cannot be con- 
veyed second-hand, is the wonderful wealth of detail in which it 
abounds. Scotch to the core, Mr. Barrie dwells lovingly on the 
peculiarities of his race, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
average Englishman having heard this play will know more about 
the Scottish character than he would have learned from books or 
such personal impressions as the traveller may gather. . 
(Sunday Times, 6th Sept., 1908) 


And Mr. Shaw: 


Mr. Barrie is a born story-teller; and he sees no further than 
his stories—conceives any discrepancy between them and the world 
as a shortcoming on the world’s part, and is only too happy to be 
able to rearrange matters in a pleasanter way. . .. He has ap- 
poe no eye for human character; but he has a keen sense of 

uman qualities, and he produces highly popular assortments of 
them. . . . He is one with the public in the matter, and makes a 
pretty character as a milliner makes a pretty bonnet, by ‘matching’ 
the materials. And why not, if everybody is pleased? To that 
question I| reply by indignantly refusing, as a contemporary of Mas- 
ter-Builder Salou, to be done out of my allowance of ‘salutary 
self-torture.’ People don’t go to the theatre to be pleased: there 
are a hundred cheaper, less troublesome, more effective pleasures 
than an uncomfortable gallery can offer. We are led there by our 
appetite for drama, which is no more to be satisfied by sweet- 
meats than our appetite for dinner is to be satisfied with meringues 
and raspberry vinegar. . . . (Saturday Review, Nov., 1897) 


March 2nd, 1931 brought to the Vaudeville a successful revival of 
Somerset Maugham’s The Circle, (just ten years after its first pro- 
duction at the Haymarket on 3rd March, 1921) and this brief 
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Among the outstanding achievements of the theatre season 
is that of Helen Hayes and Walter Connolly who by their 
co-operative effort lift Molnar’s comedy to the category of 
plays worth seeing. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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SALOME 


Felicia Sorel and Charles Las- 
key in the Gluck-Sandor bal- 
let production of Wilde’s story 
to Richard Strauss’ music. 


(Photographs by Von Behr) 





PETROUSHKA 


Devotees of the ballet find in- 
creasing satisfaction in the 
dancing of its exponents in 
America. Lisa Parnova, for- 
mer ballerina of the Cologne 
Opera, recently appeared with 
the Gluck-Sandor group in 
their interpretation of Stra- 
vinski’s pantomime and music. 
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scamper through half a century of criticism may well end with a | 
comparison of today’s notices of this play with those of the first pro- 
duction. In the Observer, (Mar. 6, 1921), St. John Ervine said: 


Mr. Maugham is the most skilful writer of artificial comedy we 
possess, and may, if he can control his cynicism, become a fine 
writer of serious comedy. ... The faults of the play are, first, 
a tendency to lower the plane of the play from comedy to farce, 
second a tendency to change from artificial to serious comedy with- 
out warning. Arnold Champion-Cheney, a figure of farce, sud- a 
denly becomes a sincere and suffering man at the end of the second 
act. It was as if, opening the body of a puppet in expectation of | 
sawdust, one had found blood gushing forth! The third fault ii 
relates to the character of the wit. ... There were occasions 
when . . . cruelty got the better of wit in The Circle in reference by 
to physical defects. A fifth and grave fault was that Arnold’s be- a 
haviour in the final act, subsequently shown to be insincere, seemed 
to be perfectly sincere. . .. In spite of these faults, however, | 
The Circle is a brilliant play. 


He found the play’s ending courageous, and remarked that 
whereas it was likely to displease the gallery moralists, Mr. Maug- 
ham could afford to dispense with the opinion of sentimentalists. 
Sydney Carroll of the Sunday Times took another view: 


Although he has produced a hard comedy, although it leaves a 
bitter taste in the mouth and rankles one’s feelings, the dramatist 
handles in perfectly brilliant fashion unhappy truths happily, sad 
facts merrily, mocking realities with sensitive seriousness. .. . fief 
With an end audaciously defiant of convention, the piece I fear can- 
not prove tremendously popular. It must be caviare to the gen- 
eral ... but... in spite of the fact that it wallows in all kinds 
of distasteful topics such as divorce, licentiousness, false teeth, etc., 
it has the hard sparkle and polish of the diamond, the literary 
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elegance of the novelist. . . . Mr. Maugham must be careful. His 
theme is a dangerous one. . .. The tolerance he asks of us is not 
so easily extended. . . . The sanctity of the ma::-age law has al- 


ready had some severe shocks in the theatre. We must not go back 
to the days of Congreve again. 


Ten years later Hannen Swaffer writes of the same play in the 
Daily Express (3rd March): 


Its cynicisms, too biting for 1920, fit the mood of the moment. 
It might have been written last week. Athene Seyler . . .acts 
. the part . .. of a woman who returns, when old and 
ogy with the man she ran away with thirty-five years before. 
ut for her he might have been Prime Minister, he thinks. Her 
sparkle and beauty have become mere frivolousness and make-up. 
she is a living lesson in ‘Don’t run away’. Yet things move in a 
circle. Although she is a proof of the sordidness of what once 
seemed romance, she cannot prevent her son’s wife from leaving 
him. No one profits by her lesson. 
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James Agate, in the Sunday Times (8th March): 


There is a conspiracy to call this Mr. Maugham’s best play, and 
I will not quarrel except to note that it is based upon a fallacy. 
Lady Catherine, not because she is not legally married, but because 
she is what she is, will have nothing in her winter wherewith to 
hold. her lover’s affection. Here Mr. Maugham’s logic is fault- 
less. But there is no proof and no evidence that the two young 
eople who run away at the end of the play will of necessity turn 
into rouged and gouty sepulchres. . . . Surely Mr. Maugham has 
allowed the undistributed middle, or something of the sort, to rear 
its fell head. . . . But fiendishly clever plays may be built upon 
the silliest hypotheses, and regarded as a dramatic exercise . . . 
this play is perfect. It has form—a rare delight when the modern 
fashion is to hold untidiness for an intellectual virtue. It has wit, 
and is tremendously of the theatre. 


And lastly Ivor Brown, in the Observer (8th March) : 


One calls (this comedy) romantic because it shows hope flyin 
over the head of experience. The runaway lovers have good ad- 
vice and bad example before them, and they choose the glimpse of 
an unknown beauty (rather than) the certainty of settled careers. 
Mr. Maugham gives romance the twist of irony by showing how 
the usual wisdom of the world will go astray. ‘The father tells his 
son, husband of a restive wife, that the way to keep her is to put 
no bars in her way, and to treat her so handsomely that she will 
be ashamed to go. We are left with him prene Pap over his 
sagacity, while the lovers are already on the road. Shame is less 
powerful than glamour. Open all the doors and still the prisoners 
will walk out. They have heard and seen how two of the senior 
generation paid for their liberty in terms of tedious exile and 
thwarted opportunity. But they choose to take their chance. . . . 
It makes an admirably adroit piece, tight in workmanship, spare 
and muscular in Mr. Maugham’s distinctive way. ... But Mr. 
Raymond Massey, the producer, has had to face a problem which 
crops up now wherever the older and younger generation are at 
grips in the same play. Those players who learned their craft 
Seles the war use the major key; the post-war people use the 
minor. The latter, with their muted method, can, of course, 
achieve an air of natural sincerity . . . their acting is easy and 
life-like. But it has no attack. The elders in this play do attack 
not, of course, by shouting, or ranting, or gesturing, but because 
their technique is far more assertive. They point their sentences; 
they understand emphasis; they are not afraid to be actors. The 
younger people, on the other hand, perform as though they were 
in a deadly fear lest anyone should suppose them to be actors. . . . 
I suggest that producers, when schooling youth to take its place 
beside such masters of the mature technique as Miss Seyler, Sir 
Nigel Playfair, and Mr. Aynesworth, must. . . instruct the 
— . . . to master:the older manner of delivery with its de- 
iberate pointing of the sentence, its greater variety of tones, and 
its franker use of a theatrical emphasis. 
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THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE AND 
NATIVE PLAYWRIGHTS 


By CARL CARMER 


OR five or six years the directors of 

leading tributary theatres, play agents, 
publishers, and professional playwrights 
have been trying to work out some scheme 
by which well-established producing groups 
away from New York might present new 
plays by important native dramatists before 
or simultaneously with their first Broadway 
production. The advantages of such a plan 
to the smaller theatres are evident. ‘The 
benefits to the professional playwright—less 
obvious perhaps—are equally great. And 
yet every time a plan for a specific play 
has been suggested the difficulties of carry- 
ing it out have been allowed to outweigh 
the advantages of putting it through. The 
recent success of Elmer Rice’s The Left 
Bank on Broadway opens the whole mat- 
ter to discussion again, since, just a year 
ago, forty-nine of the fifty Little Theatres 
to whom it was offered refused to produce 
it, for reasons good, bad and indifferent. 


When the original idea was advanced there 
were few little theatres which, even by 
uniting their resources, could be of any 
assistance to the professional dramatist who 
wished to get his work before the larger 
American public. To most of them exist- 
ence depended upon a choice of plays which 
had already proved both merit and box-of- 
fice appeal. As time went on, however, 
and the fittest of these theatres survived, 
and attained a degree of material security, 
they set about improving their direction, 


their production methods, their acting. 
Those among them who had experimented 
with the works of new playwrights had 
learned a bitter lesson—that experiment 
could progress in only one medium at a 
time. Inexperienced actors in untried plays 
spelt disaster. If their groups were to help 
the native dramatist they must be able to 
give his untried play the benefit of a pro- 
duction and performance that should meas- 
ure well beside a professional presentation. 
As they began to approach this goal, they 
sought the opportunity of testing them- 
selves in this direction. Certain evident 
obstacles stood in the way. The most 
obvious was that the dramatist who believed 
in his play saw scant promise of recompense 
in amateur production as compared with 
the immediate and substantial rewards of 
the commercial stage. And so he kept his 
manuscripts on the desks of the professional 
producers. 

Over three years ago, George Kelly, who 
had already proved himself one of the most 
significant of American playwrights, felt 
that he had discovered a way out of this 
difficulty. He approached Barrett Clark 
of Samuel French and Company with the 
suggestion that he would be glad to allow 
the amateur theatres of America first pro- 
duction rights to Philip Goes Forth (then 
entitled Reflected Glory) to be presented 
simultaneously with the first professional 
Broadway production, provided that he 
could be assured of effective productions by 
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twenty-five theatres. The scheme had 
much to recommend it. Aside from giving 
the amateur theatres what they had been 
asking for, it provided the dramatist who 
frequently is called upon to be an investor 
in his own production, with guaranteed 
extra royalties at a very opportune time, 
and it brought the play to judgment not 
only before the oft-mistaken audiences of 
Broadway but also before a very consider- 
able portion of the drama-loving people of 
the nation. After scanning the field, how- 
ever, Mr. Kelly and Mr. Clark came to 
the conclusion that there were not yet 
enough amateur groups in the country who 
would be able to pay reasonable royalties 
and to give satisfactory productions, and 
the plan was dropped. 


The years that have elapsed since Mr. 
Kelly’s offer have seen a marked advance 
in the power and abilities of the amateur 
groups as producing agencies. Where 
there were not twenty-five there were soon 
twice that number to whom an American 
dramatist might submit a play, with rea- 
sonable assurance of both artistic and finan- 
cial cooperation. Aware of this, Elmer 
Rice, another of the country’s foremost 
dramatists, with several professional suc- 
cesses to his credit, made the next advance. 
Again through Mr. Barrett Clark, to 
whose courtesy I owe much of the informa- 
tion contained in this article, Mr. Rice of- 
fered to the little theatres of America the 
right to produce simultaneously with its 
Broadway premiére his latest play, The 
Left Bank. Mr. Rice’s letter to Mr. 
Clark follows: 

March 18, 1931. 
My dear Barrett Clark: 

Following up our conversations, I am 
now ready to submit to you the following 
proposal with respect to my latest play, 
The Left Bank: 

I am willing, upon certain conditions, to 
release the play for amateur and little thea- 
tre production, at the beginning of next 
season. I am now completing arrange- 
ments for a first-class Broadway presenta- 
tion of the play, late in September or early 
in October. This will be the first presenta- 
tion of the play, anywhere, and I am offer- 
ing to little theatres the right to make pro- 
ductions simultaneously with the New 


York run. As far as I know, this is some- 
thing of an innovation, and I am enabled 
to make this offer only by reason of the 
fact that I shall have a controlling interest 
in the production in New York. 

My chief reason for making this offer is 
that I feel very strongly that the American 
theatre should be decentralized and should 
be liberated from some of the commercial 
interests which dominate it to so large an 
extent. I see great possibilities in the little 
theatre movement and I think that estab- 
lished playwrights should do whatever they 
can to make possible an early presentation 
of their plays by producing organizations 
throughout the country. 

This proposal of mine is in the nature of 
an experiment. If it works out well, I 
shall probably be able to make similar ar- 
rangements with respect to other plays of 
my own; and, no doubt, other playwrights 
will be encouraged to do likewise. 

I am offering The Left Bank because its 
theme—the problem of the American ex- 
patriate in Paris—is one which I think is 
of particular interest to university and art 
theatre groups. The production presents 
no great difficulty. It calls for a cast of 
about fifteen and for only one setting: a 
simple interior. 

In view of the fact that in releasing the 
play for immediate amateur production, I 
am almost certainly jeopardizing my road 
and stock rights, I should like to make the 
following stipulations: 

1. No production shall be made prior to 

the New York opening. 

2. No alteration of any kind shall be 
made in the play. 

3. There shall be some assurance of a 
reasonably high standard of produc- 
tion. 

4. The entire proposal is conditional 
upon a sufficient number of per- 
formances being guaranteed to justify 
the experiment. 

I shall await with great interest word 
from you regarding the reception of this 
proposal by the little theatres. 

With best regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER RICE. 

Mr. Clark immediately went to work to 
apprise the leading little theatres and uni- 
versity theatres of their opportunity. By 
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letter or in conversation he offered to about 
half a hundred of them the release of The 
Left Bank “at exactly the same moment 
that it is released for the first time on any 
stage in New York.” He named $50 as 
royalty fee for the first performance and 
$25 for each subsequent performance given 
in the same run. 

Of this group of approximately fifty 
theatres only one accepted the offer as 
made. 

Such a result seems, on the surface, ex- 
ceedingly disappointing, but on analysis of 
the underlying facts it is seen not to be 
quite so discouraging. Among the answers 
which Mr. Clark received were, for ex- 
ample, several stating that the schedule was 
already complete, precluding even a con- 
sideration of the play, a fact which argues 
favorably for the theatre’s organization al- 
though it worked against the success of the 
plan. Readers for other little theatres, in- 
cluding certain distinguished playwrights, 
said definitely that they did not like the 
play. Since this is a matter of taste there 
is little cause for reproach on this score. 
Many art theatres do not care to produce 
plays which may be Broadway successes, 
despite their commercial value, if they are 
not convinced of the merit of the play. But 
there are many groups whose play sched- 
ules prove that they are looking for plays 
with box-office appeal, and they come off 
little better than the several professional 
producers who did not recognize a good 
property in The Left Bank; although it is 
to be expected with any play—no matter 
how effective—that a certain number of its 
possible producers, whether professional or 
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otherwise, will not see the promise it holds 
of commercial success. Other groups re- 
plied that, while they would very much like 
to produce a play by Elmer Rice, The Left 
Bank was too unconventional both in its 
situations and its wording for their con- 
servatively-minded audiences. One of the 
theatres which gave this answer is now en- 
gaged in producing They Knew What 
They Wanted, a play seemingly much more 
likely to shock the conventional. The an- 
swer to this apparent inconsistency is prob- 
ably to be found in the unworthy fact that 
the latter play has been made more accept- 
able to the queasy audience because it has 
the double authority of the Pulitzer Prize 
and a long Broadway run. Indeed it seems 
not at all improbable that a number of the 
amateur theatres which rejected The Left 
Bank will produce it in the future, now 
that it has the sanction of Broadway fame. 


Whatever other conclusions may be de- 
rived from these facts one seems inevitable 
—that The Left Bank, though it was writ- 
ten by a distinguished American dramatist, 
was not the play which the fifty-odd little 
theatres wished to give its initial produc- 
tion. It is not a necessary corollary that 
these theatres are not sincere in their de- 
sire to produce plays by native playwrights. 
It does not follow that the kind of play 
which they do desire to produce would be 
emasculated and devitalized. Many of 
these theatres have expressed themselves 
definitely as in favor of the plan in theory. 
Mr. Rice’s fraternal offer has at least 
shown the difficulties which lie in the im- 
mediate way of its practical execution. 





Evelyn Roberts and Helen Hayes in The Good 
Fairy. A cut-out silhouette by Fred A. Mayer. 
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The Worker’s Theatre? 
RS. HALLIE FLANAGAN, in 
her recent article in the THEATRE 

Arts MAGAZINE heralds the birth of a 
new theatre and champions its cause. 

Because of her travels in Soviet Russia 
at the expense of the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, Mrs. Flanagan feels competent 
enough to heap wild praises on this proto- 
type of the theatres she visited in the 
steppes. But Mrs, Flanagan forgets that 
the forces that overthrew the governments 
of Russia were so far removed, in intel- 
ligence, from those that she expects to per- 
form the same job here, in America. The 
Russians, in order to reach the moujiks that 
comprised their audiences, were forced to 
lower the plane of their productions to the 
dull-witted illiteracy of the new proletariat. 
Their job was to teach adults who were, 
mentally, children. Their job was to 
simplify the stage to a point where it could 
be understood by the Kalmucks, the Letts, 
the Slavs, the Don Cossacks, the Circas- 
sions, the Esthonians, the Georgians, the 
Bokharans and the myriad of other prim- 
itive races of peasants who made up what 
was Great Russia, Little Russia, White 
Russia and so forth. The cultured, re- 
fined audiences of the Moscow Art Thea- 
tre of Stanislavsky were no more. They 
had been either assassinated by the Red 
brigands as “bourgeois” or had fled to 
Finland and other parts. And in their 
stead were those whose dramatic fare had 
consisted of crude travelling vaudeville 
performers of the Blue Bird order and 
itinerant Punch and Judy clowns. The 
real drama of Tchekov, Gogol, Ostrovsky 
and Shakespeare was beyond them. 

Here, in America, the theatre has been 
made accessible to the workers. And be- 
cause of the same commerciality that the 





In fact, the success 
of such popular pieces as Abie’s Irish 


Communists deplore. 


Rose, The Green Pastures and the 
perennial success of Shakespeare, can be 
attributed to the attendance of the middle 
and working classes. Hence, these audi- 
ences have become theatre-minded. They 
are able to fathom the intricacies of subtle 
nuance in thought and movement. They 
have to be written up to, rather than 
down to. 

Yet, here is the “new theatre” attempt- 
ing to propagandize the workers with the 
same methods that were used to convert the 
infantile minds of the Russkies. 

One of their original dictates is that “the 
non-essentials which have become synon- 
omous to it, must be divorced from the thea- 
tre,” the non-essentials being expensive 
sets, efficient lighting apparatus and cap- 
able actors, all of which they cannot af- 
ford. Hence their naive disdain for them. 
But these same Communists make excellent 
use of these non-essentials when the money 
for them is forthcoming. ‘This can be seen 
in the pictures that Mrs. Flanagan, her- 
self, had published in the Theatre Guild 
Magazine. Enormous and intricate modern 
sets on stages that are littered with Meyer- 
hold’s bio-mechanistic flub-dubberies are pic- 
tured in Petrograd and Georgian theatres. 
Which of the so-called, “commercial” 
theatres in America ever dared to put the 
prow of a real ba‘tle-ship on the stage . . . 
and in real water? The Theatre Guild 
did it. But not until the Soviets had done 
it in Roar China. Yet the pink reds of 
New York dare to mouth about “non-es- 
sentials,”” 

I once attended a rehearsal of a play 
which was to be put on by the dramatic 
group of the New York Communists. At 
that time, they were still meeting in the 
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upper rooms of their “hot-spot” on Union 
Square. In the room where the rehearsal 
was being held, I saw piles of wooden boxes 
with both Russian and Chinese characters 
inscribed on them. I was told that they 
contained Chinese fonts of type and had 
been supplied by the Soviets for a Chinese 
propagandist paper to be published in 
America. ‘The play being rehearsed had 
beet written by the director of the group. 
It concerned the atrocities committed by 
the strike-breakers of the Gastonia mills. I 
have never heard anything like it. It was 
replete with foul murders of innocent 
strikers by hired assassins. It out-Guig- 
nolled the Grand Guignol. And whenever 
a hired assassin was killed the actors and 
the audience were to break out into sing- 
ing the “Internationale.” I would be flat- 
tering it were I to call it crude. I cannot 
conceive of an American audience that 
would sit through it. The Italians, the 
Negroes, the Poles, the Germans, the Jews, 
the Chinese, all with their own particular 
theatres in New York, where they had 
witnessed plays that had been written by 
experienced playwrights and acted by com- 
petent actors, certainly would not. 

Mrs. Flanagan, herself, describes one of 
their performances. She says, “scores of 
workers marched up the aisles and argued 
with another worker whose silk-topped hat 
and over-refined accent proclaimed him to 
be a capitalist . . . to the apparent delight 
of the audience, the workers overcame the 
capitalist.” The society editor would use 
the same language in describing a perform- 
ance at a children’s theatre. One wonders 
what happened to the “papers” and the 
“cheeild”. 

This is the “new theatre” that Mrs. 
Flanagan prates about and which she labels 
“childish” or “crude” in every other para- 
graph. This condition merely illustrates 
another facet of the modern artistic craze 
for primitives evidenced so much in the 
sculpture of African Negroes, Epstein and 
French artists. The naiveté of these crude 
attempts at beauty and art is constantly 
being burbled over by society dilettantes 
who would similarly burble over the won- 
der-words of a two-year-old niece. 

Mrs. Flanagan continues to burble when 
she says, “there are only two theatres in the 
country today that are clear as to aim: one 


is the commercial theatre which wants to 
make money; the other is the workers’ 
theatre which wants to make a new social 
order.” ‘Thus, the work of the Theatre 
Guild is ruthlessly swept away. How 
much money did the Guild make in its 
presentation of Shaw’s Back to Methu- 
selah? The ideals of such theatres as the 
Pasadena Playhouse, the Dallas Little 
Theatre, the Cleveland Playhouse, Bon- 
stelle’s Detroit Civic Theatre and the mori- 
bund Goodman Theatre in Chicago, are 
impugned. How much money did the 
Pasadena Playhouse make on their produc- 
tion of O’Neill’s Lazarus? Why is the 
Goodman Theatre empty now? The com- 
mendable work of Mrs. Flanagan, herself, 
at Vassar is negated by this rash statement 
together with the work of college theatres 
of the calibre of Harvard and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

One cannot help but concede that, as 
a whole, the theatre of Broadway is in busi- 
ness for the money. But Broadway is 
rapidly losing its hold on the dramatic 
pulse of the people. With the decline of 
the road, the theatre populace has been 
forced to build its own civic theatres. And, 
away from the miasm of Broadway, it has 
evolved a truly representative theatre, with- 
out the gauche and bizarre naiveté of 
either the capitalists of Broadway or the 
workers of New York. I say, the workers 
of New York, despite Mrs. Flanagan’s 
statement to the effect that these workers’ 
theatres are being born in Chicago, San 
Francisco and other large cities beside New 
York. I have never heard of a workers’ 
theatre here in Chicago although I have 
displayed a curious interest in the affairs of 
the Communists and attended their meet- 
ings in Bug House Square, the West Side 
Lawndale district and elsewhere. Only in 
New York City are the Communists 
strong enough to warrant any sort of at- 
tendance to their insipidities. Grandiose 
statements regarding their plans are always 
being made by the Communists’ Commit- 
tees at the sort of meeting that Mrs. 
Flanagan attended. I recall being informed 
by the director of the rehearsal that I wit- 
nessed that, at a similar meeting which he 
atended, the heads of the Committee of 
Worker’s Dramatics, which included John 
Dos Passos and Michael Gold, promised 
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the delegates that plans had been made to 
take moving pictures of the workers and 
their various activities. Hundreds of pro- 
jectors were to be distributed throughout 
the land. ‘Thus, the creed of the Com- 
munists was to be disseminated to an anx- 
iously waiting bourgeoisie. An office had 
even been rented for the new enterprise, in 
the Flatiron Building. I have, as yet, to 
see one of the movies. And three years 
have already passed. 

Mrs. Flanagan also states that “the 
workers’ theatres are neither infirm nor 
divided in purpose.” Now, one of the 
guiding spirits of the workers’ theatre is 
Michael Gold. Michael Gold wrote 
Fiesta, a play, which was produced by 
the Provincetown Players a few years ago. 
Perhaps the Provincetown is another of 
Mrs. Flanagan’s “money” theatres. How- 
ever, Fiesta had a group of Mexican 
dancers whose bare legs rivalled the Zieg- 
feldian limbs. It had many romantic, 
Mexican songs. It had a mustachioed vil- 
lain, a hero and a mortgaged household, I 
believe. It also had some dubious Marx- 
isms. It had practically nothing which 
might measure up to the Communists’ ques- 
tion regarding a worker’s play, which ques- 
tion, as reported by Mrs. Flanagan, read: 
“does the play purporting to be on some 
theme of social justice state its problem 
clearly, develop it fearlessly and send the 
audience out ready to do something about 
that problem?” As far as I could see, all 
that the audience and the actors and the 
directorate of Provincetown went out of 
the theatre to do was to crowd into the 
speakeasy next door to the Garrick Thea- 
tre, on 35th street, and those in its en- 
virons. Michael Gold, with his tongue on 
one side of his cheek, advises his proteges 
“to beware of fondling the old themes dear 
to the bourgeois stage, themes of personal 
love and hate.” Yet, with his tongue on 
the other side of his cheek, he writes 
Fiesta. Floyd Dell was another ardent 
Communist. Does Floyd Dell write such 
rot as the Communists want him to? No! 
He writes The Bachelor Husband. .. . 

If there is to be a workers’ theatre, I 
would suggest that, instead of ruthlessly 
abandoning the modern theatre, with all of 
its patent advancements in dramatic tech- 
nique, they should try to combine their 


revolutionary tenets with the bourgeois 
theatre. Only fools refuse to profit by the 
experience of the past. ‘They should learn 
from the experience of their own comrades 
in Soviet Russia who are rapidly returning 
to some of the capitalistic methods they ex- 
pelled from their much vaunted systems 
and “Five Year” plans. 
Louis HERMAN. 

[Eprror’s Note: The letter above is in 
answer to the article 4 Theatre is Born, in 
the November 1931 THeatre Arts. In 
the magazine of The Workers’ Theatre for 
December 1931 a man who signs himself 
A. Prentis publishes Our Theatre is Born, 
a refutation from an almost opposite point 
of view. He says, for example, “Apparently 
our viewpoints differ as to what constitutes 
good theatre. Why? Because Hallie Flan- 
agan still thinks in terms of the bourgeois 
theatre while we think in terms of workers’ 
theatres ; because she does not seem to grasp 
the fact that we have a new factor in our 
theatre, a new actor in our plays that the 
other theatre has not—the audience. By 
making the audience participate in our per- 
formance, by giving expression to their 
wishes, we eliminate the necessity of putting 
into our productions that ‘art’, those fine 
touches that the bourgeois theatre looks for 
and that are the all in all in that theatre. 
If we cannot get literary plays, we get along 
without them, we can paint our characters 
with single strokes. We do not need re- 
volving stages or make-up, or elaborate 
sets, we merely suggest, the audience ampli- 
fies the remainder far better than all our 
realism could do.” 

So Hallie Flanagan finds herself com- 
pletely surrounded by argument. That the 
subject of the workers’ theatre should 
attract such vigorous discussion, so aggres- 
sive an offensive and defensive is ample 
evidence of the importance of the subject 
to modern life and art. But for the good 
of the cause as well as for the better under- 
standing of the situation, we suggest that 
Mrs. Flanagan’s antagonists—the one who 
thinks she claims far too much for the 
workers’ theatre, the other who is sure its 
nature is too deep and too progressive for 
her understanding should both go back to 
her original article and make their argu- 
ments more accurate by relating their quo- 
tations more accurately to their context. ] 
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The National Theatre at Sofia finds room on its 
varied schedule not only for Shakespearean produc- 
tions like the Coriolanus pictured in the January is- 
sue of THEATRE ARTs but for plays by contempo- 
rary English playwrights as well. Somerset 
Maugham’s tropics were recently transported to 
the Bulgarian stage in a well designed production. 
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Sutton Vane’s ship, bound from the land of the liv- 
ing to that of the dead, has made harbor in many 
countries. Its familiar passengers this time speak 
Bulgarian at the National Theatre of Sofia. 
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THE CHANGING THEATRE 
Our Changing Theatre, by R. Dana 
Skinner. Dial Press, Inc.: N. Y. Long- 
mans, Green & Co.: Toronto. $3. 

HERE is a new challenge in R. Dana 

Skinner’s Our Changing Theatre. 
More than any book of criticism that has 
appeared in a long time the volume is an 
expression of the critic himself in relation to 
the art he reviews and to the life that art 
represents. Although the writing is as 
clear and direct, as easy and delightful as 
could well be, you must understand the 
man who wrote it to understand it fully. 

Dana Skinner is not a critic by profes- 
sion but a business man. By avocation he 
is a playwright, and the critic for The 
Commonweal, a weekly journal of Catholic 
opinion. He is a deeply religious man to 
whom it is almost an article of faith that 
the arts are at their best when they best 
serve the moral life. He is also an en- 
thusiastic lover of good acting, good poetry, 
good design. He believes in the perman- 
ence of the good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful. All of this makes the background for 
Our Changing Theatre. It accounts for 
the new and highly stimulating division he 
has made of the plays he analyses, not by 
authors or by date of production, but by 
the quality and permanent importance of 
their themes, beginning with the poet’s thea- 
tre, “The Song in Tragedy” of plays like 
The Great God Brown, In Abraham's 
Bosom, John; “The Tragedy without 
Song” of post-war tornadoes like Strange 
Interlude, Lucky Sam McCarver, or 
Machinal, through the poet’s comedy, the 
journalist’s melodrama, the artificial real- 
ists, and so on. By tying together, into 


such general categories, the plays of the 
last years which still have that quality of 
life in them which may give them repeti- 
tion in our theatre, Mr. Skinner provides a 
new emphasis and unity for his reviews. 
The line he takes in his analysis of actors 


has the same stimulus. Mr. Skinner not 
only tells you exactly what he thinks of 
each element of the theatre and of many in- 
dividual talents, but he challenges your 
thinking in regard to each one of them. 
This paragraph perhaps presents his theory: 

“Ideas, unlike germs, can not be politely 
quarantined—far less with radio than ever 
before. The air itself is surcharged with 
the things that turn poets into prophets. If 
our theatre of the poets has been changing, 
the root of the change is in the battle of 
ideas whose clash and clang fills the ether 
itself. Decidedly, what has been born in 
these years will live, and with terrible 
vitality, for long days to come. .. . We 
do not see that the blatant immorality of 
one play, or even of a hundred plays, is 
often an immorality of idea, of theme, even 
more than of plot and scene. And because 
we do not see this, we do not see that legal 
censorship is impossible until the battle of 
ideas has been fought to a finish.” 


INDIAN DANCES 
American Indian Dance Steps, by 
Bessie and May G. Evans. A. S. 
Barnes & Co.: New York. $7.50. 


OYEGE, a San Ildefonso Indian, con- 
tributes the frontispiece, a drawing of 
a Dog Dancer, and eight other paintings 
reproduced in color, to the book on Ameri- 
can Indian Dance Steps by Bessie Evans 
and May G. Evans. Anyone who knows 
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the honest, reverent, responsible attitude of 
the Indian toward his art, and especially 
toward the art of the dance which is an 
essential part of his religion, will recognize 
this collaboration as a guarantee of the fine 
integrity shown by the authors in their ap- 
proach to this work. But the book is far 
more than honest; it is understanding, in- 
terpretive, clarifying, stimulating to an ex- 
tent that is difficult to measure, accustomed 
as we are to looking for royal roads in print 
not only to wealth and to education, but to 
aesthetic creation. It is really a royal road, 
although in actuality American Indian 
Dance Steps, except for the prologue which 
describes the Indian’s social and religious 
attitude toward his dance, is only a direct 
factual analysis of its subject material. It 
gives all possible details of the various steps 
that certain groups of Indians use to ex- 
press their dance ideas, the likeness or dis- 
similarity to familiar steps in other dance 
forms, such as the Oriental ritual dances, 
the classic ballet, its Spanish and Russian 
variants, and so forth. It presents certain 
Indian dance music, the words or descrip- 


tive sounds that accompany it, the choreo- 
graphy of certain typical Indian dances of 


the southwest, their costumes, and so forth. 
It adds analytical charts, comparative de- 
signs, descriptive paragraphs, pages of 
music, transcribed in our musical language, 
anything that can give to the physical eye 
or the mind’s eye new data on which to 
build up a picture of the Indian dance. But 
it does its job so completely and well that 
instead of recreating from all of these facts 
a mechanical picture, it manages somehow 
to recreate the spirit and essence of an 
Indian dance. If this seems too much to 
say of a book of this kind, a good test of 
the judgment would be to study it before; 
and again, after seeing the exposition of 
Indian Tribal Arts which has started on a 
two-year tour of the country after a month 
at Grand Central Palace in New York. 


Are We All Met, by Whitford Kane. 
Elkin Mathews and Marrot: London. 


IME being what it is there seems lit- 
"Tae doubt that the years go by for 
Whitford Kane as they do for less favored 
men. Yet he is one of the people, rare 
enough in this old world, who remain for- 
ever young, with youth’s sure wisdom and 
poetry and eagerness. Add to that the fact 
that he is first, last and all the time an 
actor and you get the phenomenon which 
makes his name on the title page of a book 
a matter of deep human as well as artistic 
interest. St. John Ervine in the preface 
which he writes to dre We All Met? says: 
“Every word in this plain record of plain 
facts proves he is a man of the theatre, to 
whom acting is both an art and a business, 
both the way in which he expresses himself 
and the way in which he earns his living. 
Observe how indifferent he is to anything 
but mumming. Even the War is merely 
an annoying interruption of his job.” And 
at the end of the book, after a flight 
through three decades of busy seasons in- 
cluding time spent in practically every for- 
ward-looking English-speaking theatre or- 
ganization of the time, Kane writes: “I 
have just had a birthday. My friends wish 
me thirty years more of activity. Secretly 
I wish the same for myself.” Little wonder 
that everyone who touches this book wishes 
to pass it on to some friend. There is 
probably no other man who has had such 
varied theatre contacts or who knew so well 
what they variously meant. Osmond 
Tearle in the old days in Ireland just after 
Barry Sullivan died, when Tearle and Ben- 
son were the gods of the theatre; Boucicault 
and Granville Barker in a company which 
included Dion Boucicault, Edmund Gwenn, 
Dennis Eadie, Sydney Valentine, Charles 
Maude, Lena Ashwell, Sybil Thorndike, 
Hilda Trevelyan, Irene Vanbrugh, Edythe 
Olive, Mary Jerrold, Florence Haydon, 
Dorothy Minto, O. P. Heggie, Lewis Cas- 
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son, Harold Chapin, Donald Calthrop, 
Frederick Lloyd, Arthur Whitby, Charles 
Calvert, Gerald Lawrence and Robert 
Pateman; the Galsworthy of Justice and 
The Pigeon; Miss Horniman’s company 
during its best days; The Chicago Theatre 
Society with Maurice Browne; the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse through many of its 
high moments; John Barrymore (in the 
production of Hamlet of which Kane 
strongly disapproved); The Goodman 
Theatre with Thomas Wood Stevens. And, 
almost by the way, engagements with all of 
the most theatre-minded along the high- 
way—Frohman, Belasco, Hopkins. 

When you have finished this rare. book 
you wonder why it is that you are not more 
surprised to discover how many fine plays 
Whitford Kane has had a part in. Ob- 
viously he is such an actor as one would 
think of first for plays that are really worth 
while—one who loves the theatre, respects 
the art of the actor, can be counted on to 
give his best, which is always good. This 
actor’s story is not really a biography. It 
is a record of the theatres that Whitford 
Kane has known and served and that have 
best served him and his generation. 


The Long Christmas Dinner and 
Other Plays, by Thornton Wilder. 
Yale Univ. Press: New Haven; Cow- 
ard-McCann:N.Y. $2.50. Limited. $12. 

ENRY JAMES once wrote a story 
H about a beautiful English woman, 
married, who was frightfully jealous of the 
young, rather plainly pretty German wife 
that her most devoted admirer brought 
home unexpectedly. The young husband 
asked his friend to dress his wife for proper 
presentation to their companions and her 
revenge was to over-dress and over-color 
the simple young thing so that she became 
almost a caricature. One would hardly ac- 
cuse Coward-McCann and the Yale Uni- 
versity Press of playing such a trick on 
Thornton Wilder, but the lavish presenta- 


tion of these slight plays in a twelve-dollar 
dressed-up limited edition might well have 
the same effect. You will need a real ac- 
quaintance with Thornton Wilder’s earlier 
work (not only his novels but his plays) 
long and short, not to have this volume 
make you lose your faith that his talent is 
essentially dramatic, essentially of the free, 
gay, unencumbered poetic quality our 
theatre so sorely needs. The one-act plays 
in this new volume are hardly more than 
studies in dramatic material and statement. 
There seems to be in each an effort to in- 
dicate a new form or method, although in 
most of the plays neither form, nor method, 
is actually new to the experimental theatre. 
The results are varied: several of the plays 
are just plain poor; The Queens of France, 
a light-as-air trifle, is an almost perfect cur- 
tain raiser; The Happy Journey to Tren- 
ton and Camden has a good playing surface 
and plenty of body underneath for players 
that will know how to bring it out. 


Burleycue. An Underground History 


of Burlesque Days, by Bernard Sobel. 
Farrar and Rinehart: N. Y. $5.00. 


HIS is a big book, sprawling, loud 

and bawdy—like most of the shows it 
describes. Told in short prose sketches, 
through sheer number of anecdotes and 
through singleness of purpose it arrives at a 
comprehensive unity. In it Bernard Sobel 
has uncovered a rich vein of Americana, 
not so much in his tales of the early days 
in the Honky Tonks—for those have had 
their literary exploiters—but in his under- 
standing open-handed record of burlesque 
days in the late nineties and in the begin- 
ning years of the current century when no 
man was a gay dog unless he could speak 
knowingly of Al Reeves’ Beauty Show and 
Billy Watson’s Beef Trust. With a 
shrewd humor Mr. Sobel has let these days 
speak for themselves when it was possible. 
And the result of his method has been the 
clear definition of a point of view held by 
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thousands of our ancestors and by ourselves, 
if we are old enough to have considered 
ourselves adult before the great war. 

We learn the atmosphere and some of the 
philosophy of the period from the lips of 
the sprightly trouper, Al Reeves himself, 
who lives over his heyday in these words: 
“When I was a young man I used to take 
out the girls in my company. A crowd of 
us would get together, hire a big wagon, 
and go sightseeing. We'd go to a beer gar- 
den or a free and easy, the night club of 
those days, and here we’d have beer and re- 
freshments. The boss of the place would 
always be glad to see us. Sooner or later 
he’d say: ‘I’m going to treat. Have some- 
thing on me.’ ... About two thirty in 
the morning the party would come to an 
end. We'd pile back into the big trucks 
and ride home. . . . I love the women and 
have no use for a man who doesn’t like 
women. I love them young. When they 
are young they don’t know anything and 
you can educate them. Even at that, a man 
can’t always make them out.” 

When burlesque was most flourishing it 
seethed with vitality. The burlesque comics 
of yesteryear bore names that are famous in 
the theatres now: W. C. Fields, Joe Cook, 
Fannie Bryce, Eddie Cantor, Weber and 
Fields, Al Jolson. Burlesque was the train- 
ing school for the musical comedies and 
revues of today. Its technique was sketchy, 
not unlike that of vaudeville, and it de- 
manded that its funny men begin, continue 
and end by being funny. The comedian 
who could hold the approving attention of 
his audience while it waited for the next 
ravishing vision in tights had been trained 
in a stern school. 

While Mr. Sobel does not emphasize the 
point, it is evident that the burlesque show 
of today lacks whatever it once provided 
for the training of future stars. Perhaps 
the movies, perhaps vaudeville, perhaps 
scouting among the amateurs, have taken 


its place in feeding the expensive Broadway 
shows. Whatever the cause burlesque of 
today has little if anything to recommend 
it. Even the hearty lustful atmosphere of 
the old days has been dissipated into some- 
thing better not described. The uncom- 
promisingly real descriptions of Broadway 
burlesque in 1931 which are parts of the 
last few chapters are strong writing and 
not calculated to be pleasant reading. If, 
as Bernard Sobel intimates, all society is 
tarred with the same brush—it might be 
worth while to risk ridicule by crying aloud 
in the wilderness for the advent of an age 
of good taste. 


Lighting for the Non-Professional 
Stage Production, by A. L. Powell 
and A. Rodgers. Krieger Publica- 
tions: N. Y. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
Tie is the season for books on light- 


ing directed to the attention of the 
non-professional—an increasing audience of 
steadily increasing skill. First there was 
Henning Nelms’ Lighting the Amateur 
Stage, (Theatre Arts, Inc., New York), 
then Stanley McCandless’ Syllabus of 
Stage Lighting, (Whitlock’s, New Haven), 
now Lighting for the Non-Professional 
Stage Production, by A. L. Powell and A. 
Rodgers of the Engineering Department of 
the General Electric Company. The last 
book is a cross between the other two. It 
is not so simple in outline or approach as 
the Nelms “practical layout” nor so an- 
alytical as McCandless’ Syllabus. It has 
the weight of the best technical experience 
behind it, but it might fall between the 
other two in usefulness if it were not for 
one rare advantage. It is illustrated 
lavishly, not only with stage settings, tech- 
nical drawings and stage lighting layouts, 
but with many detailed drawings of indi- 
vidual lighting instruments, effects, control 
arrangements, etc. Moreover, it contains 
many tables and charts which make the 
book worth adding to the lighting shelf. 
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The One-Volume Library 


for All Students of Drama 
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THE THEATRE 


FROM ATHENS 
To BROADWAY 


By THoMas Woop STEVENS 


Director, St. Louis Little Theatre 


A complete but condensed outline of 
the history of the theatre from the 


Greek and Hindu drama to the 
Pan-European theatre of today. 
This remarkably complete book 


takes full account of the great stage 
personalities, technical advances, 
modern dramatic values and audi- 
ences. 

Illustrated by the author. $2.50 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 




















35 West 32nd Street New York 
For 
YOUR THEATRE LIBRARY 
WwW 
Theatre Arts Prints $2.25 


intro. by John Mason Brown 


A history in 150 illustrations 


* 
Theatres 
by Joseph Urban 
Original drawings and plans 


Lighting the Amateur Stage 
by Henning Nelms__60c and $1.00 
A practical layout 


* 
Theatre 
ed. by Edith J. R. Isaacs 


Essays on the theatre arts 


4.50 


Drawings for the Theatre 5.00 
by Robert Edmond Jones 


35 stage designs 


Plays of American Life 
and Fantasy 
ed. by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
18 one-act plays 


3.00 


order from 


Theatre Arts, Inc. 
119 West 57th St., New York City 
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Piays and KEooks of the Theatre 
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PUPPETRY 
Pupretry 1931—a Yearbook 
$1.50 
Puppet HEADs AND THEIR MAKING 
$2.25; Six Pupper Prays, $2.50 
Send 2c stamp for descriptive folder 
PAUL McPHARLIN 
Birmingham, Michigan 











Marjorie Seligman 
The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, INC. 
48 W. 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y¥. 
Telephone 
VOlunteer 5-2091 


ELLEN TERRY AND HER 
SECRET SELF Gordon Craig 
THE INDEPENDENT THEATRE 
IN EUROPE Anna I. Miller 
OUR CHANGING THEATRE 
. Dana Skinner 
PUPPET HEADS AND THEIR 
MAKING Paul McPharlin 
PUPPETRY 1931 
ed. Paul McPharlin 
THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET 


John van Druten 


Pauline Sutorius Aird 





$5.00 


4.00 








NEW PLAYS 
for 
LITTLE THEATRES 


BERKELEY SQUARE 

THE VINEGAR TREE 
PHILIP GOES FORTH 
ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
HOTEL UNIVERSE 

THE BAT 

THE CRADLE SONG 

JUNE MOON 

I LOVE AN ACTRESS 
COMPANY’S COMING 
HOLIDAY 

REBOUND 

R. U. R. 

THE PERFECT ALIBI 
PETER IBBETSON 

THE ROYAL FAMILY 
ALISON’S HOUSE 

GREEN GROW THE LILACS 
NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 








Now Ready in Book Form 
The Good Fairy 


the new comedy by 
FERENC MOLNAR 


As presented by Gilbert Miller, 
with Helen Hayes as the star, at 
the Henry Miller Theatre, New 
York, where it is scoring a great 


$2.00 


success. 


The Only Complete Book 
on the Subject 


The Independent 
Theatre in Europe 
By ANNA IRENE MILLER 


A study of the independent the- 
atre movement in France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Russia. Drama-lovers will find it 
a rich source of information and 
a novel approach to the great dra- 
matic renascence of our genera- 


$4.00 


tion. 


at all bookstores 


RAY LONG & RICHARD SMITH, 
NEW YORK 

















Announcing the publication of 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 
DANCE 

STEPS 


By 
Bessie Evans and May G. Evans 
of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music 


Here is presented for the first time 
a scientific study of the technique, music and illus- 
tration of the dancing of the first inhabitants of this 
country. 

Hundreds, thousands, of native 
tunes of tribes in many parts of the country have 
been recorded by musicians specially fitted for 
the task. The melodies have been transcribed by 
them in as accurate a form as present musical note- 
tion permits. 

This book, besides being a valuable 
logy, will be a treasured col- 
lector's item as it is the first volume recording 
authoritatively the dance-art of the North Ameri- 
can Indian. 


Price $7.50 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers 


67 West 44th St., New York. 
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School and Studio Directory Continued 





NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
TRAINING AND COACHING 
for th 
Stage—Talking Pictures—Radio 
Training for Dramatic Teachers 
1932 Season—Jan.-June 


. » » Day and Evening Classes . . . 
logue sent on Request 


July-Sept., 1932 
Summer Travel—Theatre School! Tour to 
Principal Theatrical Centers of Europe 
DETAILS SENT ON REQUEST 
254 West 54th Street 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-7289 


MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 
v 


Private and class lessons for 
Actors and Singers in the 
Technique of Acting, Ex- 
pression and coaching for 
parts. 


Enrollments are now being accepted 
* 
For information and terms apply to 
George Birse, Manager 
127 Riverside Drive, New York 


























FEAGIN 


JSchootof 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting, Play Producing, Teach- 
ing, Directing, Entertaining, Public Speak- 
ing, Musical Comedy, Motion Picture 
Acting, Radio Broadcasting. 
Develops Personality through training in 
Expression. General Cultural Education. 
Childrens’ Department 
Winter term begins February Ist 
DAY and EVENING 
Write for Catalogue. 
Room 420 
316 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Tel. COlumbus 5-0926 
































CHOICE SCHOOLS 


HERE are a large number 
of institutions offering 
professional and literary in- 
struction in the arts of the 
theatre. Many of these can 
be heartily recommended. 


The schools advertised in 
Theatre Arts Monthly are 
known to offer splendid train- 
ing and to be reliable in every 
way. Please identify yourself 
as a reader of Theatre Arts 
when writing these schools as 
special attention is given such 
inquiries. 
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Barbizon- 
Plaza 


‘e Oo fr ¢ € 
101 W. 58th St., Central Park §, 
New York 


An atmosphere for genial 
living in cultural sur. 
roundings. A _ location 
convenient to the city’s 
shops, theatres, and busi- 
ness districts, witha sweep- 
ing view of Central Park. 


7 7 7 


Room, Bath and 
Continental Breakfast 
From $17 Weekly 
... from $3 Daily 






























































92 Gold Street 





This one reason alone makes it obvious that you should consult a 
firm that has for years made its business oh 

theatres. With our trained engineers we are able to advise and ‘ 
instruct you in all phases of theatre construction, as well as a0 eG 


equipment. 

Whether your problem be lighting, stage rigging, draperies, 
seating, ventilating, or general construction, you will find us ready 
to assist you. Our wide coverage with 31 offices throughout the \" 
United States puts us within easy call. Feel free to consult us on AY 
any problem you might have, whether large or small. 


National Theatre Supply Company 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Write for information to 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY 


COMPANY 
LITTLE THEATRE DIVISION 





y the outfitting of ; yy 


New York City 





x Years of Experience That Cost | \\Y 
2) } 

You Nothing e 

‘ Every cent of money you spend in your Little Theatre project, or ; Fe ; 

aa your Dramatic Club, must be accounted for. fi 
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e Kheatre Equipment, Materials, Services « 





BALCONY SPOTLIGHTS 


ODERN stage lighting equipment includes 
The CENTURY LIGHT- 
ING EQUIPMENT, INC. has developed for this 
special type of lighting a practical unit that em- 
bodies the following exclusive features: 


balcony spotlights. 


3 step yoke mounting for height adjustment 


Screw feed focal adjustment located at top of unit 
Top door opening for quick access to lamp 


All CENTURY equipment is correctly designed, 
properly ventilated, rigidly constructed and eco- 


nomically priced. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, 


351 West 52nd Street 





Catalog No. 906 


Inc. 
New York City 
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Enthusiasm is not Experience 





Dares to Guarantee 


VALLEN 
PRODUCTS 


Noiseless All-Steel Safety Track 
Noiseless Curved Track 





Aero-Speed Control 

High Speed Curtain Control 

Junior Curtain Control 

Automatic Screen Modifier 
Adjustable Volume Ventilating Fan 
Electrical Awning Operator 


The mechanical apparatus used on 
a stage are extremely important 
units. Their operation must be 
positive, safe, noiseless and efficient. 
Only equipment built by competent 
designers and craftsmen can meet 
these essential factors. The enthu- 
siasm of amateurs cannot replace 
the true efficiency and simplicity of 
experience. The most noteworthy 
theatres in the country for the past 
16 years have _ specified Vallen 
equipment as positive trouble pre- 
ventatives. 


VALLEN ELECTRICAL CO., INC. @ AKRON, OHIO 











STAGE LIGHTING 


This book answers all your questions 





A catalog of the 
world’s largest and 
most complete line of 
theatrical lighting 








specialities — with 
practical information 
on the use of spot- 
con! lights, scenic and 
stage effects, etc.— 





a 








We will send you a 
copy for the asking. 


KLIEGL BROS 


Universar Evectric STAGE LIGHTING Co., inc. 


32! West 50th Srreer 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 














THEATRICAL 









S 

Qmpreté L West Price 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE . 
IRCLANCY, SYRACUSENY 





Stage Equipment 


and 


Hardware 
Ww 
Stage Rigging 
Counterweight Systems 
Draw Curtain Tracks 
Curtain Control Machines 
Asbestos Curtains 
Ww 


Further Information On Request 


PETER CLARK, Inc. 
544 West 30th Street, New York 
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NEW COSTUME BOOK FREE! 


Including six full-page color 
plates showing fashions from 
1500 to 1900. 
Directors, costumers, workers 
in little theatre groups will find 
this a worth while addition to 
their libraries. 
In writing kindly state with what 
group or association you are affliated. 


EAVES COSTUME CoO. 


151-153 W. 46th St. NEW YORK 














Painter of 


ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
Mourning Becomes Electra 
Counsellor-at-Law 
142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
— = 
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On TOUR 





THE 
JITNEY 
PLAYERS 


BUSHNELL CHENEY 


Founder 
10th Season on Wheels 


Present 


A Repertoire of Plays of unusual drama- 
tic and historic interest including 


A Trip to Scarborough 
by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


Caste 
by 
Tom Robertson 
The Murder in the Red Barn 
A 19th Century Melodrama 
Available for Little Theatres, 
Colleges, Schools and Clubs. 
A Few Dates Still Open For 
Bookings. 
For bookings address 
Richard Skinner, Gen'l Mgr. 
The Jitney Players, Madison, Conn. 
oe 
Fall 1932 tour through Central and South- 
western states under exclusive direction 


Lucius Pryor Concert Service 
130 Fairview Avenue 
Council Bluffs, lowa 

















Sydney Thompson 


ORIGINAL PLAYS 
Op LEGENDS 
in Costume 


idea in dramatic mono- 


New York Times 


“A new 
logues.” 


“She called to life a whole epoch, 
the adventurous and colorful Mid- 
dle Ages.” 

Journal de Geneve, Geneva 


“Her performance was distinctive 
and of high literary and dramatic 
quality.” 

Washington (D. C.) Times 


Exclusive Management 
Lee Keepick, 475 Fifth Av., N.Y.C. 























KE meatre Anns EDimECctTOR 








Books 





Costumes 





MAKE-UP INSTRUCTION 


Illustrated with colored plates 
The right way about make-up 


PRICE PREPAID ONLY $2.00 


CHICAGO MAKE-UP ACADEMY 
36 So. State St. Chicago, Ill. 








Books On The Theatre 


For the Librarian, the Student 
and the Collector 


Catalogue 25, entitled THEATRE sent 
post free on request to 


J. KYRLE FLETCHER, Ltd. 
THE BRIDGE, NEWPORT, MON., ENGLAND 





THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P.O. Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 








COSTUME na show the same as Broad- 


managers do. Brooks 
Costumes are ion ™ practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 





“ARRANJAY’S WIGS” 
Natural Looking 
75e each and up or 
$6.00 per doz. and up 
Old wigs made like new 
from 50c each and up 
Merchandise guaranteed 
or money refunded in 
three days if not worn. 
Prompt Service 
Send for Catalogue A his Style $1.50 each 
Phone CHelsea 3-8340 or $12 per doz. and up 
Rosen & Jacosy, Inc., 34 W. 20th St., New Yoru 


a 










Manuscripts 











——— 





PLAYWRIGHTS' 
OPPORTUNITY 


At last there is now a_ newly organized 
group of finished artists that will give you 
mss. a _ professional production. Addreg 
inquiries care Box 5, Theatre Arts Monthly, 











Schools 


Notice to Those Wishing to Gain 
Experience on Dramatic Stage 


Join practical experimental little theatre group siving pro | 
fessional performances every evening throughout the sum- 
mer at a summer theatre. Tuition—reasonable. Excellent! 
living accommodations. Write for full details. 











COSTUMES AND DANCE ROMPERS 


For Tap, Rehearsals, Gym Work. 
Also Recitals, Reviews and Musical Shows. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue A. 
Discount to Schools and Groups 


DorotTHY REHEARSAL ROMPERS, M F’G’s. 
140 West 42nd Street. N.Y.C. 2580 Heath Ave | 





COSTUMES 
EAVES COSTUME CoO. 


151 W. 46th St., New York 
Costumers for leading Broadway producers 


Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or 
made to order—prices moderate. 


Write for illustrated catalogues. 











LITTLE THEATRES 


Send us early word of projects for 
new theatres, additions to old 
buildings, plans for improved 
equipment. Before you make de- 
cisions, let us put you in touch 
with the best sources of supply. 


We can help you to secure expert 
advice, to avoid mistakes, to 
achieve more practical as well as 
more artistic results. Often we 
can suggest ways to buy at bet- 
ter prices or on better terms. 


Little Theatre Department 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 








COSTUMES 
Complete mail order service for 
LITTLE THEATRES, SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES. 

Scenic and Lighting effects for PERIOD 
PLAYS, OPERAS. Send for catalog. 


‘Broadway Service at Haverhiil 
Prices” 
Send for Catalogue A 


Hooker-Howe Costume Co. 
46-52 So. Main St., Haverhill, Mass. 








SPECIAL 


COSTUME SERVICE FOR LITTLE 
THEATRES, SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
VAN Horn & Son, INc., Est. 1852 
THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
12th & Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Economical Rental Prices. 
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Drama Repertoire Players 
637 Madison Avenue 


HOUSE PARTY in the BERKSHIRES 
Theatre Workshop, Malden Bridge, N. Y. 


Unique vacation for a selected group of girth 
Specializing in Play Production, Diction, Dancing) 
Scenic Construction. Horseback riding, ate 
tennis. 

For catalogue address A. H. Lee, 127 High Street, 
Brookline, Mass. Directors A. H. Lee, Emily 
Nietsche. | 


New York City’ 








Theatrical Equipment 
BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS | 


Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to) 





rder and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private! 
Theatricals—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 
Cheatres—Our Specialty. 

Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 


Write for Information. 


443 Ww. oe St., N. Y. c. 


also 


400 W. 96th St., Los Angeles, Cali. 


RENT SCENERY?! 














The One Place 
AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHI 


Real Service! Low Rentals! Newest 
Settings! World-wide Patronage! 





Get acquainted! Prospectus. 


CHARLES I. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFEOTS 
Many Little Theatre Stage Directors 
are using Baby Spotlights only for 
lighting their entire productions. 
Baby Spots $6 to $15. Moving Clo 
Water Ripples, Ocean Waves, Snow, 
Floodlights, Stereopticons, Etc. 
253 West 14th Street, N. Y¥. Olly 
Tel. CHelsea 8-2171—All Hours 


I.WEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. of 
CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE 
for 


THEATRE & STAGE 











hte West 45th St. 


New York 
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A Trip to Scarborough 











the School of the Theatre George Pierce Baker, Chairman by 
. whose curriculum s Professional School for men and women. | Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
based on fifteen years Has an enviable record of graduates | 
— successful theatrical pro= prominent in the professional theatre. | Caste 
= 
duction. @ + by 
Courses in talking picture PLAYWRITIN Mr. Bak | 
technique, diction, dramatic art, ap eA te Palio we Berber Tom Robertson 
‘ sta raft, theat - ee ° 
iad aero TP enentacs. || PRODUCTION Alexander Dee The Murder in the Red Barn 
your jects. Two-year course leading — we A 19th Century Melodrama 
dress to diploma. COSTUME DESIGN—Frank P. Bevan , 
nthly. Rencisienbes guaaial em STAGE LIGHTING—S. R. McCandless Available for Little Theatres, 
sieiidll pervision of Gilmor Brown. TECHNICAL ey 5 ake ry) ¥- Barber Colleges, Schools and Clubs. 
oad timed envelimect. cones ee vont we A Few Dates Still Open For 
Write the General Manager of. Y. Evening Post Bookings. 
Far alt eateoenann PANTOMIME—Elizabeth Elson 


For bookings address 
SPEECH—Constance Welch 

















in PasadenaCommunity MANAGEMENT—Boyd Smith Richard Skinner, Gen'l Mor. 

} Playhouse Associat sas Under faculty supervision, plays are written, pro The Jitney Players, Madison, Conn. 

7 33 S. F| Melino Pine: | — a Workshop training in e 

cole Pasadena, California & Fall 1932 tour through Central and South- 
ag For Catalogue address Dept. of Drama western states under exclusive direction 

wr Gitmor Brown, Director | YALE UNIVERSITY Lucius Pryor Concert Service 

IRES Cuas. F. PricKETT, Gen. Mgr. | New Haven Connecticut | 130 Fairview Avenue 
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MANN A A LE LENELT ESTE. | 


"| FANNY BRADSHAW DAVENPORT THEATRE SYDNEY THOMPSON 
te ” A limited number of pupils will be Original Plays 
mily | | ° taken into the Company to serve in ier *y : 
a Play Producer— Director grep antees snd ob ealattadias. ‘ olk Ballads 
Sakuntala, the 1500 year old 
a ‘ : F PUPILS Hindu drama 
os | individual Instruction in Pupils will have the advantage of e 
| DICTION nightly appearances before audiences, “e , a . 
vay as well as TECHNICAL TRAINING and ae ee eee ee 
Little and the LECTURES. “ime ( ’ a 
One of the most colorful inter- 
SPEAKING VOICE For terms write or ‘phone preters on the American stage.” 
BUTLER DAVENPORT, Director Los Angeles Express 


for stage and daily use “Her program has a certain dis- 


138 East 27th Street, New York tinction and finish that few attain.” 


=e DRAMATIC ART Telephone BOgardus 4-5452 Cincinnati Times Star 
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se : r Now Playing 'Hamlet’’ Exclusive Management 
j\ 15 Park Ave., New York. Ash. 4-7196 Every Eve. at 8:20—Sat. Mat. at 2:30 Lee Keepick, 475 Fifth Av., N.Y.C. 
SMR 
aan 
west = 
" STUDIO For every School and Theatre Frances Robinson-Duff 
_ Library “America’s most eminent dramatic coach” 
ors Technical Training in all Branches 
actees TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA AMATEUR STAGE of Theatric Art for the 
a of Moscow Art Theatre and Chauve-Souris 
louds, Class and Individual Instruction A Practical Layout ACTOR, SS Sere 
Snow, By HENNING NELMS PUBLIC SPEAKER 
For AMATEURS and PROFESSIONALS ee ae Ryn ;' 
City e , ; Intensive training for Silent 
nurs BY MAIL: Instructions for make-up of With Line-cut Illustrations by and Sound-Picture Acting 
S individual roles or complete the Author e 
productions. In paper, $.60 Writ h 
e rite or phone 
URE Write for Information Bound in cloth, $1.00 Secretary for pomistios 
ROOM 1458, || WEST 42nd STREET THEATRE ARTS, FNC. 235 East 62nd Street, N. Y. C 
LOngacre 5-2371 119 West 57th Street ; Lok 95 Mcrae 
York Phones Riverside 9-8739 New York City RHinelander 4-7900 
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Malvern Festival 





ch 


MEY (4 <i 


AUGUST inten, 1932 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS 
OF ENGLISH DRAMA 
concluding with 
BERNARD SHAW'S 
NEW PLAY 


Programme: 
The Play of the Wether....1533 
Ralph Roister Doister...... 1552 
The Alchemist............ 1610 
STE 1696 
Rs vaciescccesen 1730 
London Assurance.......- 1841 
Too True To Be Good..... 1932 


For illustrated Folders, apply: 
MALVERN FESTIVAL BUREAU 
1, Broadway, New York, or 
Great Western Railway of England, 
500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

For utmost comfort stay at 
THE COUNTY HOTEL, MALVERN 


One of the Honywood Hotels 
Lady Honywood, Managing Director 
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When you are in London 


visit 


THE BALLET CLUB 


2 Ladbroke Road, W. 11 


Perlormances 


Every Sunday and Thursday 


duvi ng heutsinel season 


September to July 


Guest Tickets 


to Readers of 


Theatre A rts Monthly 





See: 





For the sake of 

your art and your 

profession, you 
must come to 


the first 


INTERNATIONAL 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
of DANCE 


For teachers and 
advanced students 
to be held at Buxton 
(The Spa of Blue 
Waters, Derbyshire, 
England) July 25th 
to August 20th, 1932. 


A brilliant staff of teachers 
and lecturers organized by 
Miss Sali Lobel, presenting 
the dance methods and ar- 
tistic ideals of the United 
States, France, England 
Germany and Austria, makes 
this an artistic appointment 


without parallel. 


For terms and other infor- 
mation address 


MISS SALI LOBEL 
260 Oxford Road 
Manchester, England 


or 


Louis Popkin, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York City, U.S. A. 
(American and Canadian Repre- 
sentative.) 


——. 


The CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of Speech Training 


and Dramatic Ar} 


(Incorporated) 
© 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


KENSINGTON GORE 
LONDON, S. W. 7 


Principal: 


ELSIE FOGERTY, L.R.A.M. 


Summer School Session, 1932 


(6 weeks course) 


1. July ith - 23rd 
2. July 25th - August 6th Stratford. 


on-Avon (Summer Festival) 


3. August 8th - 20th 


Malvern (Malvern Festival) 


London 


Students may join for 2, 4 or 6 weeks. 
Full particulars on application 
to the Registrar 








Citizen House, Bath, England 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1932 


Two Sessions: 
29th July 12th August 
15th August - 29th August 


Members may combine with this School 4 
visit to Malvern Festival (40 miles distant). 
Unrivalled opportunities for study in actual 
Theatre under well known professional pre 
ducers. Public performances given by mem 
bers of Greek, Shakespearean and Modem 
Plays in Little Theatre, Open Air Theatre 
and famous Pump Room. Delightful neigh 
bourhood. Full particulars from the Hon 
Secretary, 


Citizen House, Bath, England 
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Books On The Theatre 


For the Librarian, the Student 
and the Collector 


5 


Catalogue 25, entitled THEATRE sent 
post free on request to 
J. KYRLE FLETCHER, Ltd. 
The Bridge, Newport, Mon., 


England 
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